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P UT  yourself  in  the  consumer's  place  I  What 
makes  you  use  more  canned  peaches?  When  you 
have  fo^ind  a  brand,  uniformly  fine  in  appearance 
and  flavor,  aren't  you  likely  to  want  more  of  the 
same  kind?  But  if  you  get  some  that  are  lacking  in 
quality,  improperly  graded,  without  full,  rioe  flavor, 
you  are  hardly  inclined  to  try  another  can.  Uniform 
quality  plays  a  tremendous  role.  It  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  of  us. 

Uniformly  high  quality  in  this  season's  pack  depends 
largely  on  the  care  canners  exercise  in  checking 
every  canning  detail,  from  picking  the  peoches  to 


the  actual  processing  of  the  crop.  To  get  good, 
uniform  color  -  the  peaches  must  be  picked  at  just 
the  right  time,  when  they  are  beginning  to  soften. 
And  to  insure  layeri  ig  without  breakage,  they  must  be 
carefully  blanched  before  filling  into  the  can.  Qual¬ 
ity  only  becomes  a  fact  when  these  and  every  Other 
detail  of  peach  canning  are  given  close  attention. 

The  research  deportment  of  the  American  Can 
Comoany  offers  its  aid  and  exoerience  to  peach 
canners  in  helping  to  solve  certain  specific  condi¬ 
tions  that  might  affect  qudlity.  You  are  urged  to 
moke  full  use  of  this  service. 


AMERICAN  CAN 


COMPANY 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

55  BEECH  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  98  N.  THIRD  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  439  CROSS  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CHoice 


tjORDo 


sr.SNHOlf 


FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB 


Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  hove  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

"U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  “U  S“  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  ”U  S“  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

.  Write  "U  S"  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopting  new  brand  names, 
moke  sure  they  ore  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 
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VanQmpi 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank-Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


REVOIV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  LIQUID 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 

PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS.  LIMA  BEANS.  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
CRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY  DICED  BEETS.  DICED  CARROTS  Etc. 


CeivtralTViSCOXSIIV  Cajvxemes 


Vegetables 

MAIN  orrice 

Be^wer  Dam  .Wisconsin 

0c^«  6^  1930* 

Ayars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen 

Wish  to  advise  you  that  the  seven  Ayeurs  Pea  Fillers 
which  we  purchased  from  you  the  last  season  worked  entirely 
satisfactory.  We  operated  these  machines  at  a  speed  of 
from  90  to  130  cans  per  minute. 

Yours  truly, 

CENTRAL  WIS.  CANNERIES  INC. 


HMS  PB. 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Cor- 
er  and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Dioision  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner s  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc, 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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ENAMELED  BUCKETS 


Write  for  copy  of  our  new  catalog 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY.  Vice-President 


PUMPKIN  MACHINE 


NEW  PERFECTION 
PEA  FILLER 


SKIN  PUMP 


HAMACHEK’S  IDEAL 
GREEN  PEA  HULLING  MACHINES 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUESl 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABLISHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 
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CLOSING  MACHINE  PROBLEMS 


Four-Station  MC 
Clonnj  IfadiiliMi 


WITH  many  different  styles,  types  and  sizes,  your 
closing  machine  problems  are  easily  and  quickly 
solved  by  Continental.  You  are  assured  a  machine 
that  exactly  meets  your  requirements. 

And  Continental  Closing  Machines,  designed  and  built 
in  Continental's  own  plants  of  the  finest  materials  and 
under  exacting  standards  of  precision,  assure  you  of 
maximum  service  with  a  minimum  of  attention  and  ad* 
justment.  This  is  most  important  to  you  especially  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  loads.^' 

Quality  cans— Closing  Machines  to  meet  every  need — 
trained  service  men  —  research  and  development  spe¬ 
cialists  and  the  close  attention  of  Continental  '^Partners 
in  the  business,^'  are  reasons  why  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  Conners  are  turning  to  Continental. 

Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

NEW  YORK;  100  E.  42nd  Street  CHICAGO;  111  W.  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  Street 


FouT’Station  CR 
Cloting  Machin0 


SingU^ation 
Panama  Closing 
Machint 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-second  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  -  -  _  .  $4.00 

Foreign  -  -  _  .  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 

each  -  .  -  _  .10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

Harping  on  overproduction  —  if  one  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  give  way  to  bitter  criticism,  he 
might  say  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  the  ability  to  think — clearly  and  through  to 
a  conclusion — at  such  low  ebb  as  it  seems  today.  It  will 
be  claimed,  that,  of  the  mass  that  has  always  been  true, 
but  today  it  is  true  not  alone  of  the  mass.  It  is  pain¬ 
fully  evident  clear  up  to  the  supposedly  higher  intel- 
ligensia — even  to  our  leaders.  The  world  grasped  the 
suggestion  of  a  moratorium  on  foreign  debts,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  its  making,  as  the  long  awaited  panacea  for 
all  our  business  ills,  when  few  if  any  understood  even 
the  merest  rudiments  of  what  it  meant,  much  less  the 
effect  it  might  have  upon  us  as  a  nation  and  upon  our 
business,  now  desperately  ill.  So  unanimous  was  this 
that  the  few  public  men  capable  of  clear  thinking,  felt 
constrained  to  hold  back  their  opinions,  lest  perhaps 
they  were  wrong — in  the  face  of  such  general  approval. 
Think !  The  mass,  or  individuals,  had  not  time  to  think 
about  it,  much  less  study  it — ^they  just  rushed  ahead  in 
ai>proval,  blindly,  without  the  trouble  of  thinking.  An 
official  spokesman  for  Washington,  explained  over  the 
radio,  that  if  this  moratorium  restored  business  activ¬ 
ity  to  its  former  condition,  the  normal  10  year  (1920 
to  1929)  average  balance  of  over  $300,000,000  in  our 
Treasury  (the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures) 
would  be  restored  and  thus  would  more  than  take  care 
of  the  $250,000,000  due  in  reparations  during  the  year 
of  the  moratorium!  How  perfectly  simple!  Never 
mind  the  “if”  in  there ;  never  mind  our  present  accumu¬ 
lated  Treasury  deficit  of  several  billions  (not  millions) 
of  dollars — and  above  all  never  mind  any  ways  or  means 
by  which  business  is  to  be  instantly  restored  to  its  high 
prosperity  point.  We  have  become  not  only  too  soft 
and  flabby  to  face  hard  work  and  worry,  but  too  soft 
and  flabby  to  even  think — if  we  take  the  absence  of 


anything  like  objection  heard  from  anyone  or  from  any 
quarter  to  such  utterances  and  “explanations.” 

We  mention  this  because  it  is  a  matter  which  affects 
everyone,  and  every  industry  and  may  therefore,  be 
used  as  a  sample  of  our  inability  to  think,  our  mental 
and  physical  laziness. 

In  our  line  of  industry  there  is  another  imix)r- 
tant  matter  being  as  badly  misunderstood:  They  are 
blaming  the  low  prices  of  canned  foods  on  over-produc¬ 
tion.  That  is  just  as  innane,  childish  and  nonsensical 
as  the  above,  as  it  were,  thinking.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  such  an  assertion,  and  there  is 
every  evidence  that  the  amount  of  supply — on  hand  or 
in  prospect — is  of  no  consequence  whatsoever  in  the 
fixing  of  prices  on  any  canned  foods  bought.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  the  staple  articles  of  canned  foods  are 
in  low  spot  supply,  threatening  to  be  cleaned  up  entire¬ 
ly  before  new  goods  can  be  produced.  And  every  buyer 
conversant  with  his  business  knows  that  present  i^- 
ing  prices  are  at  least  not  above  cost,  and  if  carrying 
charges  be  added,  are  generally  far  below  cost.  At 
least  prices  are  low  enough  to  tempt  any  buyer,  if  he 
were  subject  to  temptation.  But  he  is  not.  Price 
means  absolutely  nothing  to  him.  When  he  needs  a 
few  cases  he  buys  them,  pays  the  price  and  that  ends 
it.  Try  to  interest  him  in  future  requirements — at  the 
low  going  prices — and  you  might  as  well  talk  Greek! 

“A  relatively  small  surplus  of  each  major  com¬ 
modity  is  unduly  depressing  prices  and  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  percentage  of  excessive  competition  is 
injecting  into  business  sufficient  uncertainty  to 
cause  more  distress  in  the  United  States  than  any 
calamity  that  has  ever  befallen  our  nation.” 


Says  the  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution  in 
its  June  27th  bulletin.  If  they  had  said  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese,  they  might  be  more  correct  than 
is  that  statement — ^for  we  don’t  know  about  the  moon 
despite  all  scientific  statements,  but  we  do  know  that 
it  is  not  surplus  nor  competition  that  is  causing  the 
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calamity  to  business.  It  makes  a  nice  rhetorical  phrase, 
but  it  is  not  true.  There  is  more  behind  our  troubles 
than  just  fear.  We  may  be  incompetent,  lazy-minded, 
and  not  inclined  to  elfort;  but  when  the  American’s 
dollar  is  really  threatened,  he  will  fight,  he  is  no  cow¬ 
ard.  There  is  a  real  cause  for  our  troubles  even  if  we 
are  not  manly  enough  to  acknowledge  and  face  it.  And 
that  truth,  we  believe,  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
world,  and  upon  our  so  called  financial  authorities. 

Business  is  dead;  no  man  feels  safe  in  venturing 
farther  than  absolutely  necessary.  Why  ?  That  is  the 
answer  that  is  wanted. 

No  use  cutting  prices;  that  only  loses  you  more 
money  and  does  not  start  business. 

They  will  pay  the  price  asked  for  the  small  amounts 
wanted,  but  the  suggestion  that  all  canners  stay  off  the 
market,  and  advance  their  prices  to  a  little  above  cost, 
might  work  out.  The  buyers  are  not  fighting  you,  and 
they  are  not  scared  by  any  tales  of  surplus.  They  ^e 
suffering  as  are  all  business  men,  from  the  underlying 
cause  of  our  trouble — ^because  we  are  all  in  the  same 
boat. 

Don’t  you  suppose  the  buyers  see  that  the  pea  pack 
in  the  Tri-States  was  only  60  to  65%  of  normal;  that 
as  we  write  Wisconsin  is  burning  up  and  faces  the 
worst  pea  failure  in  its  history?  They  know  the  ’31 
pack  of  peas  is  doomed.  Watch  the  effect.  Like  the 
stock  market  the  first  day  the  debt  plan  was  suggested 
— ^the  first  reaction  will  be  a  spurt  in  prices,  and  then 
the  market  will  settle  down  to  routine  once  more. 
Stocks  on  hand,  plus  prospective  stocks,  are  influencing 
the  market  today  less  than  ever  known  before  in  the 
history  of  trading. 

They  say  the  banks  are  groaning  with  money — a 
huge  surplus  of  money.  Is  that  why  they  won’t  lend 
it?  Is  business  suffering  from  a  surplus  of  money  in 
the  banks  ? 

Well  there  is  more  in  that  than  in  the  claim  quoted 
above. 

Fortunately,  you  are  in  the  food  business — and  peo¬ 
ple  must  eat,  and  will  eat.  If  canners  would  put  a  close 
price  on  their  goods,  and  stand  firmly  for  it,  they  will 
be  paid  it.  It  is  not  price  with  the  buyers,  we  repeat. 
They  will  buy  when  they  need  the  goods — and  only 
then,  despite  any  price. 

So  the  part  of  wisdom  would  be  to  pack  a  moderate 
amount  of  goods,  all  of  good  quality;  prepare  to  sell 
the  pack  very  slowly,  but  price  it  at  a  small  profit — and 
you  will  sell  every  case.  There  is  no  chance  for  any 
glut  packs  this  season ;  the  people  will  want  every  can 
produced.  But  don’t  let  commission-hungry  men  scare 
you  with  hobgoblin  stories  of  heavy  carry-overs,  huge 
packs  and  great  surpluses.  They  “ain’t  no  sich  ani- 
mules”  and  there  cannot  be  during  1931. 

Price  your  goods,  and  hold  for  your  price.  That  is 
immensely  better  than  trying  to  force  the  market  by 
cutting  prices,  for  you  cannot  force  the  market.  Wis¬ 
consin  has  withdrawn  from  the  pea  market  on  both 
spots  and  futures.  That’s  the  right  action! 

- 4* - 

KRAUT  PACKERS  AND  THE  MAPES  LAW 

HE  National  Kraut  Packers  Association  have 
arranged  for  a  very  thorough  consideration  of 
the  requirements  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Law  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  July  6th. 


Dr.  Henry  A.  Leper,  chemist.  Food  Control  Bureau 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington, 
will  attend  the  meetings  and  discuss  the  grades  under 
this  new  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  Law.  Border¬ 
line  samples  of  kraut  will  be  cut  and  graded. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Brown,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  will 
report  the  progress  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research 
on  Cabbage.  And  there  will  be  several  other  import¬ 
ant  matters  taken  under  consiaeration. 

All  members  of  the  Association  are  urged  to  be 
present  and  participate,  to  ask  questions  and  be  sure 
that  they  understand  these  new  requirements. 

- * - 

WADLEIGH  MAKING  SURVEY  FOR  NATIONAL 
KRAUT  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Cecil  Wadleigh,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  has  succeeded  Robert 
Young  as  holder  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association  Fellowship  in  Ohio.  He  will  continue  the 
study  of  factors  which  influence  the  yield  and  quality 
of  cabbage  grown  for  kraut.  The  1930  records,  al¬ 
though  valuable  and  reliable  for  droughty  seasons,  are 
of  questionable  value  for  normal  seasons.  It  is  felt 
that  this  year’s  data  will  be  more  nearly  representa¬ 
tive,  as  the  amount  of  rainfall  to  date  this  season  is 
adequate  in  most  regions  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Young  completed  his  work  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  for  his  M.  S.  degree,  and  has  assumed  his  duties 
at  the  Massachusetts  field  station  at  Waltham  as  as¬ 
sistant  research  professor  in  vegetable  gardening. 


Do  the  job  right. 


Peas  akccurately  graded  make  a  better 
appearance  in  the  can  to  the  buying 
public. 

Why  not  add  this  appearance  and  low¬ 
er  sales  resistance  to  your  peas. 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader  will  give  your 
peas  this  appearance. 

Send  for  the  names  of  satisfied  users 
and  ask  them. 


Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Bargains  -  Bargains  -  Bargains 

WE  have  the  following  rebuilt,  traded-in  and  repossessed  equipment  for  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  This  is  your  chance  to  fill  in  your  line  with  a  real  bargain  machine  backed  up  by 
a  reliable  manufacturer.  All  machines  listed  are  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  All  prices 
quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  present  location,  same  being  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  for  the  great  majority  of  items. 
Terms,  Net.  Send  us  your  order  today  for  the  machines  you  need  and  get  first  chance  at  these 
bargains.  Better  wire. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  SPINACH  BLANCHER, 
capacity  6  tons  per  hour,  very  slightly  used,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  1475.00 

1  LEWIS  STRING  BEAN  CUTTER  for  %"  cut, 
used  one  season .  195.00 

1  No.  2  TOWNSEND  STRING  BEAN  CUTTER, 
used  three  days,  good  as  new .  195.00 

1  GENEVA  PUMPKIN  CUTTER,  rebuilt .  225.00 

2  1926  PUMPKIN  CUTTERS,  brand  new,  shop¬ 
worn  . Each  295.00 

1  HAYWARD  CAN  DRAINER  for  No.  2  cans, 
excellent  condition  .  350.00 

1  A-B  No.  10  CAN  DRAINER,  excellent  condition  275.00 

1  A-B  HOT  WATER  EXHAUSTER,  holds  318 
No.  3  cans,  354  No.  214  cans  or  450  No.  2  cans, 
excellent  condition  .  1075.00 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  HAYWARD  TYPE 
STEAM  EXHAUSTER,  holds  240  8  oz.  or  196 
No.  2  cans .  575.00 

1  SCHMIDT  LIQUID  FILLER  for  No.  1  cans, 
rebuilt,  good  as  new .  750.00 

1  M.  &  S.  SIX  CYLINDER  FILLER  for  small 
cans  up  to  21i"  diameter  x  314"  high  or  smaller. 

Does  not  have  No-Can-No-Fill  device;  fine  con¬ 
dition  .  575.00 

1  PEERLESS  STEAM  HOIST,  good  as  new;  16 

ft.  arm,  10'6"  mast.  Length  of  arm  can  be 
shortened  if  necessary .  195.00 

2  80-GAL.  FRENCH  TYPE  COPPER  STEAM 
JACKETED  KETTLES  with  steel  stand,  worm 
and  gear  tilting  device,  47"  diameter  x  16" 

deep,  practically  new . Each  225.00 

1  HUGHLETT  CAN  LACQUERING  MA¬ 
CHINE,  slightly  used .  345.00 

1  A-B  ECONOMY  SYRUPER  for  No.  2  cans 
only,  good  condition .  595.00 

1  AYARS  BEET  TOPPER,  used  only  one  sea¬ 
son,  splendid  condition .  445.00 

1  SPRAGUE-SELLS  NAILING  MACHINE,  six 
nail  size,  complete  with  motor .  595.0C 

1  BAKER  STEAM  CHEST  OR  RETORT,  with 
two  perf.  truck  crates,  fair  condition .  195.0C 

1  X-L  CAN  WEIGHING  MACHINE  for  No.  2V2 
cans,  rejects  over  and  under-weight  cans,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  .  345.0( 

1  V-M  PINEAPPLE  GRATER,  double  machine 
with  steel  saw,  practically  new .  145.0( 

9  BONANZA  APPLE  PARERS,  new . Each  10.0( 

1  NEW  CENTURY  HAND  or  POWER  PARER..  32.5( 

2  SELF  -  ACTING  TEMPERATURE  REGULA¬ 
TORS,  fair  condition . Each  35.0( 

1  URSCHEL  GOOSEBERRY  SNIPPER,  A-1  con¬ 
dition  .  175.0( 


TOMATO  CANNERS  EQUIPMENT 

1  SOUDER  COOKER  for  No.  2,  2^4  and  3  cans, 

325  can  capacity,  excellent  condition,  used  only 

few  days  .  1150.00 

4  RAPID  CORING  MACHINES,  motor  driven, 

practically  new  . Each  25.00 

1  No.  10  A-B  COOLER,  100  can  capacity,  good 

condition  .  380.00 

1  11/2"  VIKING  SANITARY  BRONZE  PUMP, 
good  as  new .  75.00 

1  CYPRESS  TANK,  6'x6',  capacity  1260  gal., 

practically  new  .  75.00 

198  Doz.  No.  9  KNIVES,  3%"  blade,  3^/4"  handle, 
per  doz .  .90 

2  NICKEL-PLATED  OUTER  FLASH  COILS, 

excellent  condition  . Each  165.00 

1  2"  OUTER  COIL,  fair  condition .  80.00 

1  1922  TYPE  BRAND-NEW  INNER  COIL .  145.00 

1  540  CAN  No.  2  A-B  COOLER .  1100.00 

1  OPEN  KETTLE,  40"x78"  on  legs .  75.00 

1  No.  3  CYCLONE  PULPER,  wood  frame,  good 
as  new  .  165.00 

CORN  CANNERS  MACHINERY 


$445.00 


3  PEERLESS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CUTTERS,  1929 
Models.  Rebuilt  . Each 

1  LEWIS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  WASHER, 
complete  with  cob  reel,  used  experimentally  only 

1  MODEL  5  CUTTER,  right  hand,  rebuilt,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  . 

1  MODEL  5  CUTTER,  left  hand,  rebuilt,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  . 

1  24-FT.  CUT  CORN  ELEVATOR,  practically 
new.  Will  cut  to  any  length  desired . 

1  M.  &  S.  SIX  CYLINDER  FILLER  for  No.  2, 
2^4  or  3  cans.  Rebuilt,  in  fine  condition . 

1  1928  PEERLESS  SINGLE  HUSKER,  slightly 

used  . 

2  1925  PEERLESS  SINGLE  HUSKERS,  new 

rolls,  excellent  condition . Each 

1  PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER,  latest  model, 
good  as  new . Each 

1  STERLING  MIXER,  rebuilt,  good  as  new . 


ADDRESS 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

DIVISION  OF 

Food  Machinery  Corp. 

308  West  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO,  Ill. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


T01VL\T0ES 

Paris,  Ky.,  June  29,  1931 — We  contracted  for  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  our  normal  acreage.  The  acreage 
planted  was  late  and  suffered  from  cutworms  and  a 
very  dry,  hot  spell  experienced  here  at  planting  time. 
Those  that  survived  look  exceedingly  well.  With  a  rea¬ 
sonably  late  fall  we  hope  to  get  75  per  cent  of  a  normal 
yield  off  of  the  acreage  planted.  Believe  the  crop  is 
two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

Harford  County,  Md.,  June  27,  1931 — Acreage  very 
small  in  this  section.  That  which  is  cut  in  Maryland 
looks  good  and  up  to  the  average.  Acreage  in  Dela¬ 
ware  has  been  cut  from  last  season.  Planting  late  but 
looks  fair.  We  think  we  are  50  per  cent  short.  Future 
No.  2s  at  65c  are  not  \vorth  bothering  with.  No  canner 
that  we  know  is  taking  any  interest  in  tomatoes,  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  any  are  produced 
or  not.  We  do  not  know  of  any  new  canneries  that  are 
even  talked  about.  What  the  canners  are  interested  in 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  ones  they  are  now  operating.  We. 
know  of  a  multitude  of  them  that  will  stay  idle,  and' 
some  say  they  would  give  them  away  if  any  interested 
party  presented  himself,  but  no  takers.  There  is  no 
trouble  to  sell  all  the  spot  tomatoes  one  may  have  at 
65c  per  dozen  factoiy,  but  no  one  will  pay  more.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  spots  on  hand  in  canners’  ware¬ 
houses  but  there  niay  be  some.  In  our  opinion  there 
is  no  overproduction,  and  a  very  small  pack  is  probably 
in  the  making.  Still  there  are  no  buyers  or  spots  or 
futures  at  over  65c  a  dozen.  And  no  canner  can  pack 
them  at  such  a  price  without  losing  money.  We  are 
losing  money  on  every  commodity  we  touch.  Why? 
Because  of  collective  buying.  The  chain  stores  and 
mail  order  houses  are  breaking  the  manufacturer  and 
canner.  You  can  sell  for  what  they  offer  you,  and  that 
is  always  below  cost.  The  chains  sell  their  merchandise 
at  almost  no  profit,  depending  upon  volume  of  sales  to 
carry  them  through  in  order  to  kill  off  competition. 
Laboring  and  salaried  people  will  have  to  work  for  less 
money  or  stay  idle.  Wages  are  out  of  proportion  to 
commodity  prices  and  no  change  for  the  better  will 
take  place  until  that  comes  about.  We  intend  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  our  men  just  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so,  shut 
our  factory  up  and  let  it  stay  that  way.  If  there  is 
any  way  that  we  can  do  so,  we  shall  do  it  before  the 
canning  season  commences.  The  old  line  grocers  in 
every  place,  the  South  especially,  are  on  the  verge  of 
banl^uptcy.  They  cannot  pay  their  bills,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say  that  we  know  this,  because  we  are  caught, 
and  we  will  not  collect.  We  have  sued  several  of  our 
grocer  friends,  but  we  know  bankruptcy  proceedings 
are  inevitable,  and  this  means  that  we  may  get  about 
5c  on  a  dollar  ten  years  or  so  hence. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  June  29,  1931 — Acreage  90  per 
cent.  Condition  of  crop  about  85  per  cent  normal. 
Dry  weather  in  May  and  first  half  of  June  cut  pros¬ 
pects  somewhat.  Crop  below  us,  in  Beaufort  County, 


where  some  tomatoes  are  grown  for  canning,  almost 
failure  due  to  dry  weather. 

San  Perlita,  Tex.,  June  29,  1931 — Pack  over;  good 
quality.  We  packed  20  cars  but  understand  all  other 
factories  in  lower  valley  did  not  pack  this  many  put 
together.  Market  sluggish. 

Green  Forest,  Ark.,  June  30,  1931 — Crop  three 
weeks  late.  Acreage  considerably  under  five-year  av¬ 
erage  ;  40  to  50  per  cent  under  last  year’s  acreage.  Con¬ 
dition  75  per  cent.  Prospective  yield  much  reduced 
from  last  year.  Would  say  35  to  40  per  cent  less. 

Berkeley,  Ky.,  June  24,  1931 — 500  acres  looking 
good.  This  is  a  normal  acreage. 

Clever,  Mo.,  June  29,  1931 — Plants  set  late  in  fields. 
Dry  weather  is  discouraging  now. 

CORN 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  June  22,  1931 — Have  a  good  stand 
and  is  growing  very  fast.  Top  of  ground  is  getting 
dry  with  no  moisture  in  sub-soil.  We  need  rain  badly, 
Perryman,  Md.,  June  27,  1931 — All  seeds  planted 
and  up.  Looks  very  good  and  may  be  better  than  last 
season,  provided  we  have  some  rains.  Acreage  about 
60  per  cent  of  last  year.  We  had  no  rain  last  week; 
only  a  sprinkle. 

Fayette,  Ohio,  June  29,  1931 — Looking  good  in  this 
locality;  some  complaints  of  a  thin  stand.  Weather 
very  warm  and  somewhat  dry.  Conditions  favorable 
for  good  crop.  Acreage  normal. 

CABBAGE 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  27,  1931 — Contracted  acreage 
in  our  section  has  been  cut  35  per  cent  but  uncontracted 
acreage  has  been  increased  50  per  cent.  All  plants  are 
in  and  growing  conditions  have  been  good  up  to  this 
time,  but  it  is  a  long  time  until  cabbage  is  ready  this 
fall. 

OKRA 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  June  29,  1931 — Acreage  85  per 
cent;  condition  of  crop  70  per  cent.  Shortage  due  to 
dry  weather  in  May  and  first  half  of  June. 

BEANS 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  June  29,  1931 — Limas:  Acreage 
100  per  cent ;  condition  of  crop  60  per  cent.  Shortage 
due  to  dry  weather  in  May  and  first  half  of  June. 
CUCUMBERS 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  June  29,  1931 — 75  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  acreage.  Crop  outlook  just  fair. 

FRUIT 

Bradenton,  Fla.,  June  29,  1931 — Grapefruit:  Crop  as 
reported  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  65  per  cent  as  of  June  1st,  1931,  compared  with 
81  per  cent  as  of  June  1st,  1930.  The  crop  of  1930-31 
ran  out  about  16  million  field  boxes. 

Frostproof,  Fla.,  June  25,  1931 — Grapefruit:  Condi¬ 
tion  of  crop  at  present  time  satisfactory,  although 
much  lighter  tonnage  expected  this  year  than  during 
the  past  season.  The  total  crop  is  estimated  from  60 
per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s  total  boxes.  With 
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LABELS 


— at  you  like  them 
— when  YOU  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


I  ithocimph  Ed 


labels 


The 

Final  Touch  — 

attaching  the  label  that  gives  your 
product  its  identity  of  brand  and 
quality  —  sealing  the  container  ready 
for  shipment  —  both  operations  can 
be  done  quickly,  neatly  and  economically  ^ 
by  using  1 

Findley’s  Adhesives 

for  the  Canning  Industry 

There  is  a  type  for  every  purpose — pick-up  grums, 
lap-end  gums,  bottle  labeling  gums,  tin  paste, 
container  and  carton  sealing  glues.  Our  ad- 
L  hesive  specialists  will  serve  you  in  your  own 
plant  and  our  laboratory  is  prepared  to  solve 
any  difficult  problems  that  may  confront  you 
without  charge.  Write  for  full  particulars 
^k  ^^k  covering  this  service  or  any  products  that 
k  ^^k  interest  you. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co., 

387  Tenth  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Tranamiaaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea.  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
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the  increase  in  popularity  and  consumption  of  canned 
grapefruit  and  the  lighter  crop  in  prospect,  we  predict 
an  advance  of  future  prices  over  the  present  prevail¬ 
ing  spot  prices. 

Coopersville,  Mich.,  June  29,  1931 — Sour  Cherries: 
The  outlook  is  very  good  in  this  section.  We  will  have 
the  largest  crop  that  we  have  ever  had. 

Black  and  Red  Raspberries:  Blacks  will  also  be  a 
good  crop,  as  well  as  the  Cuthbert  Reds. 

Everett,  Wash.,  June  24,  1931 — Strawberries:  Mar¬ 
shall  Ba  pack  short  of  expectations  and  runs  only 
slightly  over  last  year.  Ettenberg :  Some  surplus  but 
future  orders  light.  Pack  of  both  practically  over  in 
all  sections. 

Raspberries:  Rains  have  injured  the  crop.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  large  pack  of  frozen  berries.  May  have  some 
trouble  getting  enough  suitable  berries  to  take  care  of 
orders  for  canned  product. 

Royal  Ann  and  Black  Cherries :  Crop  so  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  rain  that  pack  will  be  negligible. 

Gooseberries:  Small  crop  this  year.  Practically  no 
spots. 

Loganberries :  Fair  crop. 

Blackberries :  Looks  like  a  big  crop. 

Pears :  Looks  like  a  big  crop. 


PACK  PROSPECTS 

As  Lange  Sees  the  Wisconsin  Pea  Situation 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  June  26,  1931. 

The  Alaska  pack  began  much,  earlier  than  anticipated  at  Eau 
Claire;  hot  weather,  following  rains,  developing  the  crop  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  last  week.  We  started  with  a  little  run  of  1,000  cases 
on  Wednesday,  June  24th,  and  yesterday,  June  25th,  we  ran 
about  2,400  cases. 

The  yield  is  very  light,  much  more  so  than  a  year  ago,  when 
we  had  a  short  pack  at  Eau  Claire. 

A  number  of  causes  have  contributed  to  the  light  yield,  such 
as  frost  and  cold  weather.  At  first,  we  rather  minimized  the 
frost  damage,  but  it  now  develops  that  we  were  far  too  opti¬ 
mistic — now  that  we  are  in  production.  The  average  is  three 
or  four  pods  to  the  vine  and  there  are  more  pods  with  two  peas 
than  there  are  v/ith  four,  three  being  the  average.  Five  peas  to 
a  pod  are  scarce.  Many,  many  pods  have  no  peas  in  them  at  all, 
little  pinheads  that  never  developed. 

To  add  to  our  woe,  on  Friday,  June  19th,  we  had  a  severe  hail 
storm,  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  which  entirely  destroyed 
some  fields  and  damaged  others.  Even  as  late  as  Wednesday  of 
this  week  we  thought  we  would  get  from  50  to  60  cases  to  the 
acre.  Our  production  manager  just  returned  to  the  office  after 
an  inspection  of  all  fileds,'  and  he  is  positivq  that  we  will  not 
average  more  than  30  to  40  cases  to  the  acre. 

This  condition  prevails  throughout  the  western  and  southern 
half  of  Wisconsin.  Many  fields  in  this  section  of  the  State  have 
been  entirely  abandoned.  Some  of  the  canners  have  been  hard 
hit.  We  just  talked  with  Mr.  Burr  at  Madison  and  he  tells  us 
that  reports  are  coming  to  him  from  all  over  Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  about  light  yields,  field  after  field  being  skipped  in  effort  to 
take  care  of  the  rapidly  developing  crop  and  avoid  the  canning 
of  poor  quality.  They  haven’t  the  sub-soil  moisture  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  and  the  fields  are  burning  up  for  want  of 
moisture  in  this  torrid  weather. 

A  year  ago  we  were  daily  receiving  reports  of  big  yields,  run¬ 
ning  100  cases  and  over  per  acre.  It  is  now  our  firm  conviction 
the  entire  State  will  not  average  more  than  50  tq  55  cases  of 
Alaskas  per  acre,  and  it  may  fall  considerably  short  of  that 
estimate. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  they  are  averaging  40  to  45 
per  cent  threes,  25  to  27  per  cent  twos,  15  per  cent  ones  and  the 
balance  in  fours.  That  represents  about  our  average,  but  do  not 
believe  we  will  get  more  than  15  per  cent  fours. 

Sweet  Peas 

The  Sweet  Pea  crop  has  suffered  particularly  from  poor  germi¬ 
nation  and  cold  weather.  As  the  Sweet  variety  is  not  near  so 
hardy  a  plant  as  the  Early  variety,  it  is  beginning  to  be  very 
apparent  that  the  crop  has  been  seriously  affected  through  back¬ 
ward  development  on  account  of  cold  weather,  later  followed  by 
showers,  with  very  hot  weather,  which  seared  the  vines  in  many 
fields.  It  is  the  general  report  throughout  the  State  that  the 


loss  suffered  by  reason  of  poor  germination  is  conservatively 
not  less  than  15  per  cent,  and  it  may  possibly  reach  20  per  cent. 
This  is  a  true  condition  throughout  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  that  the  production  of  Sweets  willl  be  further 
curtailed  by  reason  of  the  severe  hail  wind  and  rain  which  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  wide  area  in  Western  and  Northern  Wisconsin. 
At  Poplar  we  had  no  hail,  but  our  superintendent  there  estimates 
the  damage,  from  one  of  the  hardest  rainfalls  he  ever  saw,  to 
be  25  per  cent. 

At  9.00  A.  M.  today  it  was  90  in  the  shade.  At  2.00  P.  M.  it 
was  99,  with  many  thermometers  registering  well  above  a  hun¬ 
dred.  You  do  not  have  to  be  told  what  this  will  do  to  peas. 

Withdrawal 

All  quotations  have  been  withdrawn,  both  spot  and  futures, 
on  peas,  early  and  late  variety.  This  is  not  a  gesture  to  book 
business.  We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  suffered 
heavy  losses  through  declines  in  prices  and  we  are  justified  in 
our  endeavor  to  partially  recoup  our  losses  with  a  limited  pack. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LANGE  CANNING  CO. 

By  D.  V.  Wait. 

MEETING  OF  VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Wednesday,  July  8,  1931. 

To  All  Virginia  Canners 

On  account  of  the  many  and  rather  radical  changes 
that  are  now  taking  place  in  the  canning  industry,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia  Association  have 
arranged  for  a  meeting  of  all  Virginia  canners  to  be 
held  at  Hotel  Roanoke  on  July  8th.  The  program  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  fortunate  in  procuring  speakers  for 
the  occasion  who  are  competent  and  fully  informed  on 
their  various  subjects- 

Some  of  our  Association  officers  have  been  in  close* 
touch  at  various  intervals  with  government  officials  in 
the  past  few  months,  and  are  convinced  that  they  are 
in  earnest  about  standardizing  canned  foods. 

If  you  expect  to  operate  your  cannery  this  year  or 
any  time  in  the  future,  it  is  important  and  almost 
necessary  that  you  attend  this  meeting.  Chemists 
who  are  licensed  to  grade  canned  foods  will  be  on  hand 
that  day.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  your  goods 
will  grade  standards  under  the  new  law,  bring  a  sample 
with  you. 

Come  with  your  problems  and  questions  and  help 
make  the  meeting  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  from 
start  to  finish. 

Very  truly, 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION. 

F.  W.  Brugh,  Secretary. 

10.00  A.  M. — Importance  of  Grading  Raw  Stock  at 
the  Cannery,  J.  H.  Meek,  Division  of  Markets,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Richmond,  Va. 

Discussion. 

10.45  A.  M. — Need  of  Coding  Cans  and  How  to  Do  It, 
W.  H.  Morgan,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

11.30  A.  M. — Importance  of  Proper  Exhausting,  Pro¬ 
cessing  and  Cooling,  H.  R.  Smith,  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

12.15  P.  M.,  Luncheon. 

1.30  P.  M. — ^The  Value  of  Statistics  and  Market  Re¬ 
ports  and  How  to  Co-operate  in  Procuring  Same,  F.  M. 
Shook,  Secretary,  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Md. 

Discussion. 

2.15  P.  M. — Standards  for  Tomatoes  Under  the  Mc- 
Nary-Mapes  Amendment,  Maurice  Siegel,  Strasburger 
&  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Discussion  and  Cutting  of  Samples. 

Adjournment. 

Luncheon  at  Hotel  Roanoke,  75c. 
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MADE  BY 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


“  * 

cizes  ^  tiers.  Also  Special  Sises 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


steam  Boxes 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
F>ercent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  tziken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by  /  \ 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company  write  f^~1 

La  Porte,  Indiana 
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Acreage  and  Condition  of  Crops  June  15 

Preliminary  Acreage  1931,  With  Comparisons 
By  Bureau  of  Agr.  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  Dated  June  25th,  1931 


Com 

The  preliminaiT  estimate  of  acreage'  of  sweet  com 
planted  for  canning  or  manufacture  in  1931  is  348,380 
acres,  compared  with  409,880  acres  planted  in  1930,  of 
which  375,810  acres  were  harvested.  The  acreage 
planted  this  season  represents  a  reduction  of  7.3  per 
cent  below  the  1930  han^ested  acreage  and  15  per  cent 
below  the  1930  planted  acreage.  Due  to  the  effect  of 
the  drought  in  some  areas  last  year,  abandonment  of 
planted  acreage  was  unusually  heavy,  amounting  to 
8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  planted-  The  1931 
estimate  is  based  upon  reports  from  canners  represent¬ 
ing  88  per  cent  of  the  whole  acreage  grown  in  1930, 
and  assumes  that  the  remaining  12  per  cent  will  show 
the  same  change  as  the  acreage  represented  by  those 
canners  reporting. 

Firms  reporting  their  1931  acreage  by  variety  clas¬ 
sification  gave  a  total  of  229,669  acres,  of  which  184,- 
760  acres  consisted  of  white  varieties  and  44,909  acres 
of  yellow  varieties.  If  these  totals  are  representative 
of  the  whole  acreage,  the  1931  planted  acreage  consists 
of  80  per  cent  white  varieties  and  20  per  cent  yellow 
varieties. 

Peas 

The  forecast  of  production  of  green  peas  for  canning 
or  manufacture  in  1931,  based  upon  the  reported  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  on  June  15,  is  6V^  per  cent  smaller 
Ithan  the  estimated  production  in  1930.  The  estimate 
of  acreage  planted  in  1931  represents  a  reduction  of  7 
per  cent  below  the  acreage  harvested  and  11  per  cent 
below  the  acreage  planted  in  1930.  The  indicated 
average  yield  per  acre  on  the  total  acreage  is  1,847 
pounds  for  the  period  1925  to  1829. 

From  present  indications,  production  in  New  York 
and  the  far  Western  States  will  be  considerably  below 
last  year’s  production.  In  the  Middle  Western  group 
of  States,  consisting  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  total  producton 
in  prospect  is  2  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year.  Areas 
showing  material  increases  are  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Tennessee,  where  the 
1930  crop  was  severely  damaged  by  the  drought.  Since 
the  outcome  of  the  crops  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  New  York  and  other  northern  areas  will  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  weather  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
this  forecast  of  production  as  of  June  15  conditions  is 
necessarily  subject  to  change,  and  the  final  outcome 
may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  the  present  indica¬ 
tions. 

Snap  Beans 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  acreage  of  snap  beans 
for  canning  or  manufacture  is  55,960  acres,  compared 
with  74,390  acres  harvested  in  1930,  and  with  a  five- 
year  average  of  38,800  acres  for  the  period  1925-1929. 
The  1931  estimate  of  planted  acreage  represents  a  re¬ 
duction  of  25  per  cent  below  the  acreage  grown  for 
harvest  in  1930-  It  is  based  upon  reports  from  canners 


representing  80  per  cent  of  the  acreage  grown  in  1930, 
and  assumes  that  the  remaining  20  per  cent  will  show 
thd  same  change  as  the  acreage  represented  by  these 
canners  reporting. 

Firms  reporting  their  1931  acreage  by  variety  clas¬ 
sification  gave  a  total  of  26,863  acres,  of  which  20,947 
acres  consisted  of  green  beans  and  5,916  acres  of  wax 
beans.  If  these  totals  are  representative  of  the  whole 
acreage,  78  per  cent  of  the  1931  acreage  consists  of 
green  beans  and  22  per  cent  of  wax  beans. 

OTHER  CANNING  CROPS 

June  16  June  15 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

Cabbage  for  Kraut 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Tomatues  (Cunt\l) 

Pet. 

Pet. 

New  York  . 

..  82 

92 

Ohio  . 

.  85 

87 

N.  Atlantic  . 

..  82 

92 

Indiana  . 

.  85 

88 

..  88 

90 

Illinois  . 

. .  90 

91 

Indiana  . 

..  88 

95 

Michigan  . 

.  86 

80 

Illinois  . 

..  92 

80 

Iowa  . 

.  87 

91 

Michigan  . 

,..  95 

97 

Missouri  . 

.  77 

87 

Wisconsin  . . 

...  87 

92 

N.  Central  . 

.  83.8 

87.8 

Minnesota  . 

» 

80 

Delaware  . . 

.  85 

79 

N.  Central  . 

.  89 

91.5 

Maryland  . 

.  84 

84 

Colorado  . 

...  90 

77 

Virginia  . 

.  86 

80 

Washington  . . 

...  77 

S.  Atlantic  . 

.  84.3 

82.3 

...  86.3 

77 

Kentucky  . . 

.  85 

84 

Otherf  . 

...  84 

92 

Tennessee  . . 

.  76 

80 

..  86.1 

91.4 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles 

Arkansas  . 

is 

Massachusetts  . 

• 

S.  Central  . . 

.  70.6 

86 

New  York  . 

...  88 

92 

.  92 

92 

N.  Atlantic  . 

...  88 

92 

Utah  . 

92 

Ohio  . 

...  77 

87 

California  . 

_ _  93 

90 

Indiana  . 

...  81 

86 

Far  Western  . 

90.3 

Illinois  . 

Michigan  . . 

Wisconsin  . 

...  82 
...  86 
....  87 

81 

86 

88 

Othert  . 

U.  S.  average . 

.  76 

.  83.5 

86 

87.5 

Minnesota  . 

....  87 

90 

Green  Lima  Beans 

Iowa  . 

....  87 

89 

.  78 

92 

Missouri  . 

N.  Central  . 

....  90 
...  84.8 

86.8 

Maryland  . . 

Michigan  . 

.  8.5 

.  72 

75 

» 

Maryland  . 

^  * 

Minnesota  . 

......  85 

96 

Virginia  . 

....  95 

New  Jersey  . 

88 

S.  Atlantic  . . 

....  95 

Ohio  . 

.  82 

71 

Kentucky  . . 

Mississippi  . 

« 

Z  30 

Utah  . 

Virginia  . 

« 

.  85 

90 

Louisiana  . 

....  30 

80 

Othert  . 

75 

U.  S.  average . 

. .  78.9 

86 

S.  Central  . . 

39.4 

80 

Beets 

Colorado  . 

....  92 

88 

Colorado  . 

.  90 

98 

Washington  . 

....  84 

76 

Oregon  . 

....  90 

Indiana  . 

.  92 

88 

....  92 

83 

Michigan  . 

.  82 

92 

....  91 

84.3 

New  Jersey  . 

.  85 

78 

Othert  . 

.  60 

77 

New  York  . 

Ohio  . 

Oregon  . 

.  94 

.  63 

99 

15 

79 

....  80.1 

86.3 

Tomatoes 

Utah  . 

98 

New  York  . . 

.  88 

89 

Washington  . 

.  85 

98 

New  Jersey  . 

.  85 

93 

Wisconsin  . 

77 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  87 

87 

Othert  . 

91 

N.  Atlantic  . 

.  86.9 

91.6 

U.  S.  average . . 

86.6 

*  No  report. 

t  Other  States  for  cabbaee  include  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri. 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia :  for 
cucumbers,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming ;  for  tomatoes,  Connecticut,  Kansas. 
Louisiana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas. 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  ;  for  lima  beans,  Arkansas,  Colorado. 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Utah,  Wisconsin:  for  beets,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota 
Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  ^uth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia. 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accounts 

112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 
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This  is  a  Real  Double 
Seamer  -  -  Not  a  Toy 

AMS  No.  131-B  Double  Seamer  does  the  same  liigh  class 
job  of  can  closing  as  the  big,  automatic  AMS  Double 
Seamers  which  are  the  standard  of  the  industry  ev^ery- 
where. 

The  operating  principle  used  to  produce  the  double  seams 
with  AMS  No.  131-B  Double  Seamer  is  the  same  as  on 
many  of  the  most  popular  AMS  Automatic  Double 
Seamers.  Both  the  chuck  and  the  seaming  rollers  used 
on  AMS  No.  131-B  Double  Seamers  are  identical  with 
those  of  many  of  the  more  expensive  AMS  Seamers. 

AMS  No.  131-B  J)ouble  Seamer  produces  perfect,  tight 
double  seams  on  Sanitary  food  cans.  It  is  by  far  the 
strongest,  most  durable  and  easiest  double  seamer  of  its  type  to  operate.  A  boy  or  girl 
can  work  it.  It  will  give  a  lifetime  of  dependable  service. 

AMS  No.  131-B  Double  Seamer  can  be  furnish¬ 
ed  with  pulley  for  power  drive  or  with  hand 
crank  for  hand  operation. 

It  is  adjustable  for  standard  sizes  of  Sanitary  ^ 

(Ians  of  all  heights  from  No.  1  to  No.  10. 

Each  seaming  ring  assembly  is  made  with  four 
adjustments  to  handle  four  different  diamet-  ^ 

ers  of  cans.  The  chuck  is  the  only  change  part 
required  for  each  diameter. 

This  is  the  ideal  closing  machine  for  home 
and  community  canning,  experimental  la¬ 
boratories  and  as  an  Utility  machine  in  \ 

packing  plants. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  descriptive  bulletin 
and  prices  on  AMS  No.  131-B  Double  Seamer. 

State  size  number  or  send  samples  or  full  dim¬ 
ensions  of  your  cans  when  writing  for  inform¬ 
ation. 

The  Max  Ams  Machine  Co. 

**The  House  oj  Friendly  Service’*  ! 

101  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


Chicago  Office— iin  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


AN  Ohio  canner  writes: 

/  %  “I  am  opening  a  corn-canning  plant  on  a  railroad  that 
runs  into  Detroit.  So  far  I  have  not  sold  any  com  in  that 
city  and  understand  it  is  ai  hard  market  in  which  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  article,  because  of  the  badly  demoralized  jobbing 
situation.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  I  can  best 
go  about  introducing  my  goods  to  Detroit  jobbers?” 

Brother,  all  markets  are  hard  today,  but  do  not  feel 
that  Detroit  is  any  harder  than  the  rest  of  equal  size. 

It  is  true  that  cash-and-carry  jobbers  predominate, 
but  they  seem  to  be  working  out  their  own  salvation 
and  that  of  about  a  thousand  retail  grocers. 

You  have  a  strong  local  chain  store  group  and  two 
national  chains  with  Detroit  warehouses. 

One  of  the  largest  old-line  jobbers  has  just  joined  a 
voluntary  chain  group. 

Fou  will  probably  not  want  to  attempt  interesting 
any  of  the  chains  in  your  pack. 

Your  problem  is  to  profitably  interest  the  independ¬ 
ent  jobbers  in  your  offerings. 

Please,  oh,  please,  do  not  try  to  do  this  by  offering 
goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

I  wish  you  could  visit  that  market  with  me  and  see 
the  offerings  at  present  of  field  com  in  cans,  packed  to 
help  increase  the  dirty  profits  of  packers  who  should 
know  better. 

I  wish  you  could  hear,  as  I  have  heard,  jobbers  whom 
you  might  suppose  were  so  uninformed  as  to  what  is 
what  that  you  might  palm  off  inferior  packs  on  them 
curse  the  canned  field  com  and  the  man  or  men  that 
sold  it  to  them,  and  say :  “That’s  out ;  it’s  off  our  lists ; 
we’ll  have  to  throw  the.  stuff  away.  But  wait  until  we 
get  the  guy  that  sold  it  to  us ;  we’ll  never  buy  another 
can  of  stuff  from  him.” 

And  no  wonder,  when  the  chain  stores  are  selling  the 
fanciest  Illinois  Country  Gentleman  corrt  ever  packed, 
offering  it  under  packers’  labels  and  at  ten  cents  a  can, 
what  chance  has  a  small  retail  grocer  for  selling  stock 
feed  in  tins  at  ten  cents?  About  as  much  chance  as 
the  proverbial  snowball  has  to  remain  intact  in  that 
region  which  all  good  packers  hope  to  escape. 

Pack  a  good,  honest  can  of  standard  com,  price  it 
reasonably  and  plan  constructively  on  getting  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  market  handy  to  your  factory. 

I  referred  earlier  in  this  article  to  the  thousand  re¬ 
tail  grocers  who  seem  to  be  getting  along  with  the  aid 
of  the  cash-and-carrj^  wholesalers- 

Ten  or  more  wholesale  grocers  are  each  working 
very  closely  with  from  75  to  200  or  more  retail  grocers 
each. 

Each  week  these  various  jobbers  put  out  price  lists 
by  mail  and  store  circulars  to  their  supporting  retail 
affiliations. 

Two  of  these  are  before  me  now. 


One  mentions  a  large  number  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  articles  of  food  and  household  use,  and  also 
“Large  Tomatoes,  hand  packed,”  and  “Plums,  No.  2 
cans,  in  heavy  syrup.”  ‘ , 

The  other  prices  a  well-known  brand  of  kraut  in 
large  size  cans,  mentions  a  nationally  advertised  brand 
of  catsup  and  shows  cuts  or  electros  of  each. 

You  very  seldom,  if  ever,  note  on  these'  circulars  and 
handbills  any  mention  of  com,  peas  or  tomatoes  by 
brand  name  and  cuts  are  seldom  if  ever  used. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  for  constructive  merchan¬ 
dising  of  your  pack  in  this  market. 

Behind  the  wholesaler  backing  of  each  group  of  re¬ 
tailers  is  a  promoter  or  organizer.  Back  of  his  efforts 
is  the  co-operation  of  many  national  advertisers  who 
are  paying  varying  sums  weekly  or  monthly  to  have 
their  products  advertised  and  their  cuts  used. 

Probably  for  ten  dollars  a  month  you  can  get  your 
canned  com  advertised  and  cuts  of  your  cans  shown  by 
a  number  of  these  jobbers  who  are  publishing  weekly 
price  lists  and  issuing  handbills. 

If  you  want  to  cinch  the  matter  of  retail  support  and 
distribution,  arrange  your  affairs  so  that  you  can  call 
on  members  of  a  group  who  are  handling  your  com, 
but  do  so  only  when  you  can  make  the  calls  in  company 
with  the  organizer  of  the  group  or  the  group  manager. 

If  the  tmth  is  known  he  is  probably  profiting 
somewhat  from  the  payments  made  by  manufacturers 
for  display  advertising  in  the  circulars,  and  even  if  he 
is  not  the  cost  of  the  price  lists  to  him  or  his  support¬ 
ing  jobber  is  decreased  bv  the  amount  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  he  receives  weekly  from  packers  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  retaining  his  co-operation. 

This  being  the  case,  he  is  more  than  willing  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  as  the  com  packer  who  is  supporting  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  deserving  of  its  whole-hearted  support. 

Suppose  you  secure  the  support  of  only  six  small 
jobbers  who  are  working  with  only  five  hundred  stores. 

How  much  better  this  will  be  than  to  attempt  to  sell 
your  com  to  the  wholesale  trade  as  a  whole,  and  at 
ruinously  low  prices- 

How  much  better  will  be  the  support  you  wHl  get 
from  this  sort  of  selling  instead  of  trying  to  send  a 
factory  man  from  a  small  tovTi,  used  to  small  town  re¬ 
tail  trade,  to  sell  small  retailers  in  a  large  city. 

His  salary  and  expense  mounts  up  rapidly,  his  sales 
are  comparatively  small  and  mostly  through  cash  and- 
carry  jobbers  who  are  very  apt  to  disregard  your  retail 
orders  altogether. 

No,  Detroit  is  not  a  hard  market  in  which  to  attain 
reasonable  distribution  on  a  new  product,  but  in  order 
to  obtain  it  you  must  know  how  to  go  about  the  matter. 

The  plan  suggested  can  be  successfully  followed  now, 
this  season;  next  year  you  may  have  to  do  something 
different. 


MICHIGAN  LITHOGRAPHING  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

EDINBURG  .  IND. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 

1784 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPVmOHTBO 


Pedigree  Seeds 

Of  course,  you  know  whose  seeds  these  are.  We  have  advertised 
this  slogan  for  so  many  years  that  like  our  other  slogan  “Seeds 
which  Succeed”  is  known  by  everyone.  We  can  call  them  Pedigree 
Seeds  as  they  come  from  a  long  line  of  Pedigreed  ancestors,  seeds 
which  have  been  selected  carefully  for  147  years.  If  you  need  any 
seeds  of  any  variety,  of  any  quantity  for  this  summer  or  fall  ship¬ 
ment  or  after  the  1931  crop,  write  us  and  let  us  quote  you. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  §  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


>/ 
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This  is  true  of  the  times,  it  is  always  itrue  of  distri¬ 
bution  at  any  time.  The  moral  is,  do  your  own  selling 
as  far  as  possible. 

Brokers  doing  business  in  Detroit  for  many  years 
are  not  all  alive  to  the  possibilities  I  have  commented 
on;  some  have  never  thought  of  asking  a  com  or  pea 
calmer  to  follow  the  same  plan  as  is  being  profitably 
followed  by  soap  makers  and  breakfast  food  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Get  out  more,  get  away  from  your  fields  of  com  and 
warehouses  full  of  last  year’s  crop,  or  waiting  to  be 
filled  with  the  1931  pack. 

Learn  more  in  person  how  your  goods  are  sold,  and 
must  be  sold,  and  possibly  you  won’t  be  so  anxious 


next  year  to  plant  all  the  acreage  you  can  secure  and 
hope  that  Providence  will  again  be  kind  to  you. 

Those  com  canners  who  cut  acreage  most  drastically 
this  year  were  those  who  knew,  from  contact  with  the 
trade,  just  what  the  attitude  of  the  buyer  was  going  to 
be  towards  future  orders. 

Personal  contact  of  the  canner  with  his  prospective 
customers,  and  those  who  are  buying  from  him  regu¬ 
larly,  will  do  a  lot  toward  bringing  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  into  closer  accord. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  Detroit  being  a  hard  market  to 
break  into.  No  one  with  a  logical  sales  plan  ever  found 
a  market  that  could  not  be  gained  if  consistently  gone 
after. 


The  Seasonal  Year  for  the  Canner 

By  Loren  J.  Sherff 
Certified  Public  Accountant 


ONE  of  the  important  problems  confronting  the 
canner  during  the  present  year  is  that  of  prop¬ 
erly  financing  a  pack  which  he  believes  can  be 
sold.  The  average  packer  has  no  future  orders  to 
pledge  as  security  to  his  banker,  and  in  many  instances 
his  inventories  of  canned  foods  are  larger  than  nor¬ 
mally  on  hand  preceding  a  new  season. 

This  year  the  bankers  are  particularly  conservative 
about  granting  credit.  They  know  that  an  overexten¬ 
sion  of  credit  is  more  harmful  to  the  canner  than  to 
the  bankers.  Also,  they  do  not  relish  the  duty  of  forc¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  foods  pledged  on  loans,  particularly  if 
that  forced  sale  results  in  a  loss  to  their  customer. 
The  banker  has  generally  been  at  a  disadvantage-  in 
granting  a  canner  a  line  of  credit,  because  the  state¬ 
ments  of  financial  condition  have  been  prepared  as  of 
December  31st  of  the  preceding  year,  a  date  several 
months  prior  to  that  when  the  loan  was  being  nego¬ 
tiated.  Similarly,  the  operating  statement  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  season’s  pack  often  refiected  the  packing  of  a 
product  which  remained  unsold  at  he  close  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  year.  In  all  probability  this  product  had  been 
disposed  of  at  the  time  the  canner  was  asking  for 
credit,  but  he  has  been  at  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  verbally  supply  information  which  should  have  been 
refiected  on  his  statement. 

What  is  the  banker  to  do?  We  all  know  that,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  if  a  packing  season  is  worth  financing 
from  the  banker’s  viewpoint,  it  is  not  worth  financing 
by  the  canner.  It  is  certainly  the  canner’s  duty  to  ar- 
rangel  his  affairs  so  that  he  and  his  banker  will  have 
as  much  correct  valuable  information  as  possible  at  the 
time  when  the  credit  is  needed. 

How  can  this  matter  be  adjusted? 

Wherein  will  any  change  in  the  situation  benefit  the 
banker  ? 

And  how  will  the  canner  benefit? 

Books  Should  Fit  the  Business 

Many  lines  of  industry  now  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  old  idea  of  closing  their  books  on  December  thirty- 
first  of  each  year  is  out  of  line  with  their  present 
method  of  doing  business.  It  was  felt  that  the  books 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  business — ^not  the  business 


to  fit  the  books — and  that  if  their  natural  season  was, 
say,  from  April  first  of  one  year  to  March  thirty-first 
of  the  following  year,  that  the  books  should  reflect  the 
operations  and  scales  of  product  for  that  period  rather 
than  any  other. 

The  canning  industry  is  probably  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  lines  of  business  wherein  the  seasonal  year 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  ordinary  calendar  year.  The 
average  vegetable  and  fruit  canner — other  than  in  the 
far  west  and  south — begins  thinking  about  his  season 
shortly  after  the  snow  has  melted  and  the  time  for 
crop  plantings  draws  near.  This,  ofl  course,  does  not 
mean  that  he  doesn’t  think  of  his  future  season  at  all 
during  the  winter  time.  But  it  does  mean  that,  in  his 
mind,  the  canning  season  takes  on  new  life;  he  nego¬ 
tiates  for  acreage;  he  buys  his  seed;  the  can,  label, 
box  and  condiment  salesman  pay  tiheir  dustomary 
visits;  the  machinery  soon  is  ready  for  overhauling; 
and  perhaps  the  factorj"  will  receive  its  coat  of  paint. 
And  of  course  we  must  not  forget  the  negotiations  for 
future  sales — if  any.  Thus  the  season  starts. 

The  Pack — Passing  over  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  consume  the  canner’s  time  leading  up  to 
the  actual  pack,  the  crops  mature  at  their  various  sea¬ 
sons  and  the  plant  takes  on  its  necessary  help  to  put 
the  product  in  the  cans.  Everything  is  a  veritable 
hive  while  the  farmers  are  bringing  in  their  crops,  the 
inspections  being  made,  the  raw  stock  being  prepared 
in  the  various  processes  and  finally  the  warm  cans  com¬ 
ing  forth  as  the  finished  product. 

Disposition  of  Product — For  the  canner,  it  is  now  the 
major  task  to  dispose  of  that  product  not  already 
sold — and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  spot  sales  in  1931.  Due  to  the  changed  conditions, 
the  canner  is  being  forced  to  carry  larger  inventories 
of  his  finished  product  than  in  former  years.  The  wise 
canner  naturallj’^  does  not  dump  his  product  on  the 
market  right  after  the  pack  in  order  to  realize  cash  and 
call  his  season  closed.  He  will  dispose  of  his  product 
as  conditions  warrant  in  line  with  the  normal  con¬ 
sumption  throughout  the  country.  This  means  that, 
more  and  more,  will  he  retain  part  of  his  stock  on  his 
owm  floor  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  gradually 
liquidating  his  inventories  to  the  minimum  by  spring- 
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I  Five  seasons  of  satisfactory  service  on  corn  and  as 

many  years  of  continuous  service  on  soups  and  liquids 
have  proven  the  Hansen  Corn  and  Liquid  Filler  to  be 
all  we  claim : 

llUnfiy  The  fastest  corn  filler  ever  built. 
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Fills  cans  uniformly  regardless  of  consistancy. 

Write  for  further  information. 
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time,  or  in  other  words,  just  beore  he  starts  preparing 
for  the  coming  year’s  activity. 

By  the  time  March  31st  rolls  around,  his  inventories 
probably  will  be  very  low.  It  is  time  to  start  thinking 
of  the  season’s  pack.  Therefore,  is  it  net  wise  to 
strike  the  balances  and  figure  the  profits  (or  losses) 
of  the  season? 

Books  can  reflect  natural  season — ^Thus,  the  books 
of  the  cannery  could  reflect,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the 
transactions  of  a  natural  season  from  the  purchase  of 
seed  and  plants  in  the  spring,  all  through  the  processes 
of  packing  and  storing  and)  finally  through  the  sale  of 
that  identical  product  and  liquidation  of  the  loans 
negotiated  to  carry  through  the  pack-  Each  season 
is  recorded  by  itself.  The  year  is  closed  when  the  sea¬ 
son  normally  draws  to  an  end;  the  financial  position 
of  the  company  is  naturallyi  at  its  strongest  and  the 
statements  prepared  at  that  time  are  of  more  use  to 
everyone  concerned. 

It  is  then  and  not  until  then  that  the  canner  knows 
whether  he  has  made  or  lost  money  on  his  season’s 
pack. 

The  Banker — Fortunate  is  the  banker,  who  upon 
being  approached  for  a  season’s  financing,  can  be 
shown  a  financial  statement  which  reflects  all,  or  prac¬ 
tically  all,  of  the  finished  product  as  having  been  sold 
and  the  working  capital  of  a  company  intact,  ready  to 


be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  funds  which  are  being 
asked  of  him.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  he,  when  he  can 
view  an  operating  statement  which  reflects  actual 
costs  of  packing  the  product  and  operating  the  plant 
together  with  selling  prices  actually  realized  up  to 
within  thirty  or  sixty  days  of  the  time  when  he  sees 
the  statements. 

The  Canner — Fortunate  is  the  canner  whoi  can  pre¬ 
sent  statements  to  his  bankers  and  stockholders  re¬ 
flecting  a  complete  season’s  business;  a  statement  of 
operations  reflecting  total  costs  for  the  entire  season 
(not  just  during  the  pack),  and  the  selling  prices  ac¬ 
tually  received :  a  statement  of  financial  condition  after 
completing  the  year’s  activity  i  ready  for  another 
season. 

It  is  then  that  his  directors  and  stockholders  can 
determine  how  large  a  dividend  to  declare  without  im¬ 
pairing  their  working  capital. 

It  is  then  that  his  banker  can  form  a  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  abilities  as  a  canner  and  a  true  worth  of  the 
financial  standing  of  the  company. 

It  is  then,  when  he  can  look  back  over  his  season,  see 
the  good  points,  view  the  errors,  and  then  look  forward 
to  the  coming  pack  with  full  knowledge  of  what  he  can 
and  cannot  do. 

It  is  then  that  the  canner  can  talk  business. 

It  ia  then  springtime. 


Freshness  and  Canned  Turnip  Greens* 

By  E.  F.  Kohman 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ONE  would  be  apt  to  start  a  controversy  as  to  what 
constitutes  freshness  in  succulent  vegetables  un¬ 
less  the  term  were  first  defined.  For  our  purpose, 
we  will  assign  to  this  term  the  meaning  which  Napo¬ 
leon  had  in  mind  when  he  realized  that  succulent  vege- 
tablas  were  an  essential  to  the  welfare  of  his  army,  and 
when  he  offered  a  prize  of  12,000  francs  to  the  one  who 
was  most  successfully  ai)le  to  conserve  a  certain  prop¬ 
erty  peculiarly  characteristic  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits.  This  property  consisted  of  some  dietary  essen¬ 
tial  without  which  he  was  unable  properly  to  nourish 
his  troops. 

The  only  dietary  component  now  known  to  be  spe¬ 
cifically  characteristic  of  succulent  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  vitamin  C.  Undoubtedly  there  are  also  other 
properties  especially  characteristic  of  freshness — such 
as  flavor  and  texture — which  would  have  more  signifi¬ 
cance  in  a  more  fastidious  group  than  members  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  army. 

With  such  a  definition  of  freshness,  canned  turnip 
greens  may  be  stated  to  be  a  fresh  vegetable  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  Turnip  greens  are  distinctly  a 
Southern  dish.  Within  recent  years  the  commercial 
canning  of  this  commodity  has  grown  to  significant 
proportions.  When  we  entered  into  a  study  of  the  vita¬ 
min  content  of  canned  turnip  greens,  we  found  them 
so  rich  in  vitamin  C  and  vitamin  A  that  it  elicited  from 


*  This  is  a  brief  account  of  an  article  entitled  “Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods— 
X.  The  Vitamin  Content  of  Some  Common  Vefretables.”  by  E.  F.  Kohman. 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Assoc'ation.  Washincton,  D.  C..  and 
W.  H.  Eddy  and  Celia  Zall  Gurin,  Columbia  University.  New  York,  N.  S'., 
piven  before  the  meetimr  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Indianapolis, 
March.  1931,  and  published  in  the  July,  1931,  issue  of  Industrial  and  EnKineer- 
ing  Chemistry. 


US  the  desire  to  compare  them  with  other  fresh  vege¬ 
tables — particularly  those  commonly  eaten  raw.  Much 
to  our  surprise  in  looking  up  the  matter,  we  found  no 
recorded  test  of  the  vitamin  C  content  of  head  lettuce 
or  celery,  the  two  vegetables  eaten  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  raw  state.  This  is  particularly  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  common  basis 
of  salads,  and  that  salads  are  recommended  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  source  of  vitamin  C.  In  view  of  the  lack  of 
data  on  these  products,  we  subjected  them  to  a  study 
similar  to  that  made  on  canned  turnip  greens. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  just  how  a  test  is  made 
for  any  certain  vitamin  in  a  given  food  product.  The 
experience  of  the  workers  on  the  subject  of  vitamins 
has  made  it  possible  to  construct  a  diet  which  is  ade¬ 
quate  in  supplying  all  dietary  essentials  except  the  par¬ 
ticular  vitamin  in  question.  In  the  study  of  vitamin  C, 
therefore,  a  so-called  basal  diet  is  fed  which  has  all  the 
known  dietary  components,  including  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  fat,  minerals  and  all  of  the  vitamins  except 
vitamin  C.  Guinea  pigs  on  such  a  diet  will  invariably 
succumb  to  scurvy'  within  an  average  period  of  three 
weeks  and,  unless  vitamin  C  is  supplied,  scurvy  is  100 
per  cent  fatal  with  guinea  pigs  within  approximately  a 
week  thereafter.  An  adequate  test  period  is  generally 
accented  to  be  90  day's.  Guinea  pigs  lived  and  grew  at 
practically  a  normal  rate  when  they  were  given  each 
day  two  grams  of  canned  turnip  greens,  in  addition  to 
having  the  vitamin  C  free  basal  diet  before  them  all  the 
time.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period,  they 
had  mild  symptoms  of  scurvy.  On  four  grams  scurvy 
was  lacking  except  for*  mild  symptoms  in  one  animal. 
On  six  grams,  there  was  no  evidence  whatsoever  of 
scurvy. 
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In  a  similar  experiment  in  which  head  lettuce  was 
fed  as  purchased  daily  in  the  New  York  market  for  a 
90-day  period  beginning  in  June,  all  of  the  animals  had 
severe  scurvy  when  receiving  15  grams  of  head  lettuce 
per  day  in  addition  to  the  basal  diet.  Not  all  of  them 
survived  the  90-day  feeding  period.  On  25  grams  of 
head  lettuce  per  day  the  guinea  pigs  were  free  from 
scurvy  at  the  end  of  90  days,  although  their  growth 
was  not  as  good  as  that  made  by  the  animals  on  two 
and  four  grams  of  turnip  greens.  These  results  with 
head  lettuce  were  the  same  whether  the  inner  or  outer 
leaves  were  fed. 

When  five  grams  of  celery  stalks  —  bleached  or 
green — were  fed  with  the  basal  diet  free  from  vitamin 
C,  all  of  the  guinea  pigs  had  scurvy  at  the  end  of  the 
experimental  period,  although  with  better  growth  re¬ 
sults  than  was  obtained  with  15  grams  of  head  lettuce. 
When  the  animals  received  10  grams  of  bleached  or 
green  celery  stalks,  they  were  free  from  any  symptoms 
of  scurvy,  but  the  growth  was  not  quite  so  good  as  that 
made  by  animals  receiving  two  to  four  grams  of  turnip 
greens. 

The  outcome  of  these  experiments  was  rather  sur¬ 
prising,  not  so  much  because  of  the  richness  of  canned 
turnip  greens  in  vitamin  C,  which  compare  very  closely 
with  canned  spinach,  studied  a  few  years  previously, 
as  because  of  the  low  vitamin  C  content  of  head  lettuce 
and  celery.  To  account  for  this  low  vitamin  C  content 
is  a  matter,  more  or  less,  of  speculation  suggested  by  a 
few  isolated  facts.  It  is  known  that  vegetables  in  gen¬ 
eral  deteriorate  in  various  ways  immediately  after  har¬ 
vesting.  In  this  respect,  they  are  in  direct  contrast  to 
fruits  picked  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  since  the  latter 
continue  to  ripen  oft*  the  vine  or  tree  and  thus  improve, 
although  they  may  be  superior  if  allowed  to  reach  full 
ripeness  before’being  harvested.  The  deterioration  of 
a  vegetable  depends  upon  the  degree  of  change  taking 
place  with  its  being  harvested.  For  example,  if  a  stalk 
of  corn  is  cut  off,  the  ear  will  not  deteriorate  as  fast  as 
if  the  ear  is  pulled  off  the  stalk.  If  the  ear  is  pulled  off 
the  stalk,  it  will  not  deteriorate  as  rapidly  as  if  it  is 
husked.  If  the  grains  are  left  on  the  cob,  it  will  not 
deteriorate  as  rapidly  as  if  the  corn  is  cut  oft*  the  cob. 
If  peas  are  harvested  by  picking  off  the  pods,  they  will 
not  deteriorate  as  rapidly  as  if  they  were  shelled.  The 
shelled  peas  will  deteriorate  even  more  rapidly  if  they 
are  cut  or  bruised — just  as  an  apple,  or  a  banana,  or 
any  fruit  or  vegetable,  will  deteriorate  more  rapidly  if 
it  is  bruised. 

Lettuce  and  celery  commonly  travel  long  distances 
and  undergo  fairly  long  storage  periods  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  consumer.  It  is  possible  that  this  relatively  long 
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storage  period  after  harvesting,  along  with  any  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  vegetable  sells  in  shipment,  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  relatively  low  vitamin  C  content 
found  in  contract  with  that  of  the  canned  turnip 
greens. 

Carrots  are  at  times  served  in  salads  in  the  raw 
state,  but  not  generally  in  a  whole  condition,  since  it  is 
customary!  to  shred  or  grate  them.  This  shredding  or 
grating  is  an  intensified  bruising,  the  effect  of  which 
we  have  discussed  above.  It  seems  likely,  therefore, 
that  if  the  shredded  carrots  are  not  fed  immediately, 
noticeable  deterioration  might  occur.  As  a  check  on 
this  idea,  we  tested  carrots  both  whole  and  shredded 
in  feeding  experiments,  allowing  the  shredded  carrots 
to  stand  one  hour  before  feeding.  Compared  with  the 
canned  turnip  greens,  we  found  the  raw  carrots  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  vitamin  C.  They  were  tested  over  a  period 
of  90  days,  beginning  with  the  latter  part  of  August, 
when  carrots  are  most  likely  to  be  in  season.  Ten 
grams  of  raw  whole  carrots  did  not  supply  as  much 
vitamin  C  as  two  to  four  grams  of  canned  turnip 
greens,  since  the  animals  did  not  make  as  good  growth 
and  scurvy  symptoms  were  quite  marked.  When  re¬ 
ceiving  15  grams  of  whole  raw  carrots,  the  animals 
made  about  as  good  growth  as  on  two  or  four  grams 
of  canned  turnip  greens,  and  were  free  from  scurvy 
symptoms.  The  carrots  fed  one  hour  after  shredding 
in  15-gram  amounts  per  day  resulted  in  much  poorer 
growth  than  15  grams  of  the  whole  carrots,  and  all  of 
the  animals  had  definite  symptoms  of  scurvy.  At  least 
18  grams  of  the  shredded  carrots  were  required  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  15  grams  of  the  whole  carrots.  The 
theory  advanced  above  on  the  effect  of  any  bruising 
that  will  result  in  rupturing  the  vegetable  tissue  was 
apparently  substantiated  in  this  experiment  with 
shredded  carrots. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  -  MARYLAND 
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The  growth  curves  of  guinea  pigs  with  these  various 
amounts  of  vegetables  fed  daily,  in  addition  to  the 
basal  diet  lacking  vitamin  C,  are  given  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  jiharts.  Smaller  and  larger  amounts  of  each 
vegetable  were  also  fed.  This  is  desirable  in  such  ex¬ 
periments  to  help  establish  the  critical  values  given 
above.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  most  signficant 
data  are  given. 

Although  vitamin  C  is  primarily  what  comes  to  mind 
in  discussing  freshness,  we  also  made  a  study  of  the 
vitamin  A  and  B  content  of  canned  turnip  greens.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sherman  has  defined  the  unit  of  vitamin  A  as 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  given  a  test  rat  daily  in 
addition  to  his  basal  diet  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
growth  of  three  grams  per  week.  On  page  458  of  his 
third  edition  of  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  1928, 
he  assigns  vitamin  A  units  to  various  food  products. 
Carrots  are  said  to  contain  10,000  to  30,000  vitamin  A 
units  per  pound;  spinach,  25,000  units,  and  lettuce,  750 
to  3,000  units  of  vitamin  A  per  pound.  Bleached  celery 
stems  are  stated  to  be  too  low  to  be  measured  by  pres¬ 
ent  methods.  On  a  similar  basis,  the  canned  turnip 
greens  which  we  tested  had  approximately  18,000  vita¬ 
min  A  units  per  pound.  On  this  basis  of  comparison, 
canned  turnip  greens  are  about  the  equivalent  of  car¬ 
rots  and  spinach  in  vitamin  A  content.  These  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  highest  of  all  our  vegetables  and  fruits  in  vita¬ 
min  A  content. 

Vitamin  B  is  now  generally  accepted  to  be  composed 
of  at  least  two  fractions — generally  designated  at  B, 
and  Bo.  Vitamin  Bj  is  sometimes  said  to  be  heat  labile, 
Vvhereas  vitamin  B,  is  generally  regarded  as  heat  stable. 
From  our  experience,  we  know  that  vitamin  Bj  is  not 
always  heat  labile,  since  some  canned  foods  supply  it 
in  adequate  amounts.  However,  in  leafy  products  like 
spinach  and  turnip  greens,  it  seems  to  be  present  in  a 
relatively  small  concentration  in  the  raw  state,  and  this 
is  considerably  affectec^  by  the  canning  process.  Can¬ 
ned  turnip  ^eens  cannot  be  considered  as  a  significant 
source  of  this  vitamin.  Vitamin  B,  is  present  in  greater 
concentration.  Although  head  lettuce  and  celery  are 
somewhat  better  than  canned  turnip  greens  in  vitamin 
B,  content,  they  are,  however,  not  potent  sources  of 
this  vitamin.  Before  the  two  fractions  of  vitamin  B 
were  recognized,  they  were  tested  as  one.  Naturally 
the  one  present  in  lowest  quantities  determined  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  test.  In  such  a  test  head  lettuce  is  somewhat 
superior  to  celery  and  celery  somewhat  superior  to 
canned  turnip  greens.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine 
these  two  fractions  of  vitamin  B  with  the  accuracy  pos¬ 
sible  with  vitamins  A  and  C.  Therefore,  no  quantita¬ 
tive  figures  can  be  submitted  in  this  connection. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  this  experiment,  canned 
turnip  greens  are  comparable  to  spinach  and  carrots 
in  vitamin  A  content  and  probably  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  vegetable.  Neither  canned  turnip  greens,  head 
lettuce  nor  celery  are  rich  sources  of  vitamin  B.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  celery  have  more  of  vitamin  B,  than  canned 
turnip  greens.  While  raw  vegetables  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  potent  source  of  vitamin  C,  we  found  head 
lettuce,  celery  and  raw  carrots  surprisingly  low  in  their 
factor  comnared  with  canned  turnip  greens.  The  latter 
in  two  to  four  gram  amounts  gave  better  growth  and 
less  evidence  of  scurvy  than  five  to  ten  grams  of  celery 
(green  or  bleached),  10  to  15  grams  of  head  lettuce 
(inner  or  outer  leaves),  or  10  grams  of  whole  or  15 
grams  of  shredded  carrots. 

If  our  definition  of  freshness  in  vegetables  is  correct, 
canned  turnip  greens  are  truly  a  fresh  vegetable. 


HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Lard  Pail  Equipment 

We  build  a  full  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  economical 
production  of  straight  and 
tapered  lard  pails  and  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  details  on 
request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  t  f  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aoles  UJfices  ,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  thai  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  toill  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


I 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  Established  1876 

90%  -  of  the  canners  use  C.M.C.  as  a  positive  rust  eli¬ 
minator— you  can  make  your  machinery  last  longer. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co. ,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Wanted — Machinery 

MACHINERY  WANTED  —  Four  second-hand  Closed 
Pressure  Kettles  in  good  condition  with  Thermo¬ 
meter  Gauge  and  Pop  Valve.  Size  40  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  by  72  depth.  Give  name  of  manufacturer. 
State  age,  condition  and  price.  If  possible  wish  to 
buy  them  in  Delaware,  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania. 

Address  Box  A  1822  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— To  buy  a  Steam  Exhauster  for  No.  10  cans. 
State  condition,  location  and  price. 

Write  to  Drawer  D,  Guilford,  Conn. 

WANTED— Used  100  gal.  plain  glass  lined  tanks,  pulp- 
er  or  finisher,  and  rotary  juice  pump. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  651,  Leesburg,  Fla. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Young  woman  with  twelve  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  field  brokerage  business  is  open  for  position  of 
responsibility.  Capable  of  assuming  executive  duties,  including 
management  and  handling  correspondence.  Have  thorough 
knowledge  of  judging  quality  of  canned  vegetables  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  both  buying  and  selling. 

Address  Box  B-1&20  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man,  experienced  in  handling  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  pulp,  catsup, 
jams  and  jellies. 

Address  Box  B-1824  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Factory  Superintendent  familiar  with  the  packing  of 
Pork  and  Beans,  Catsup,  Puree  and  Soups.  Address,  stating 
age,  experience,  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box-B-1816  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Chef  familiar  with  manufacturing  Catsup,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  stating  age,  experience  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-1817  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Below  U.  S.  Standard  Grade 

Low  Quality,  But  Not  Illegal 

Is  your  label  going  to  carry 
the  above  black  eye.  Put 
up  a  stiff  fight  by  grading 
your  packs  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Warehouse  Score  Card 
Grading  System  which  is 
reproduced  complete  in 

Your  Almanac 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  POralt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


iHiJril' 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS — You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa-  . 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  O' 

386  pace*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publisher  of  the 
Industry's  Literature 
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POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  IS,  1S27;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


Ill□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllilll□llllllllllll□llllilllllll□lllllllfllll□lillllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllilllllll□lllllllll|||□l{^ 

MORRAL  BROTHERS  | 

MORRAL,  OHIO  I 

Afanafactarari 

THEJI^RAL  CQRN^^KER  \  i 

THE  ^ 

THE  MORM^U^HG  MACWHE  | 

It  vill  pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  PATENTED  Q 

our  prices  and  further  particulars.  S 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio  1 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada  = 

...l□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□lllillllllll□llllllllllll□lllillllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllllll□lllllillllll□llllllllllll□IIH7• 


“HEINZ”  HAND  MADE 


Cheaper  Tomato  Baskets 

Three  Baskets  -  Three  Prices 

We  are  now  making  the  three  following  tyi>e> 

of  §  Baskets. 

1.  Our  famous  “Heinz”  hand  made,  heavy  hoop 
basket  with  6  cross  braces. 

2.  Machine  made,  heavy  top  hoop,  galvanized 
metal,  non-rust  hoop  at  bottom. 

3.  Machine  made  basket  with  flat  wood  veneer 
hoops. 

W e  are  the  largest  basket  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

and  our  quality  u  nationally  known. 

Write  for  samples,  literature  and  prices. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Portsmouth.  Virginia. 


MACHINE  MADE 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unlees 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 

may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  tigurea  corrected  by  theae  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Mee^n  A  Co.,  *Howard  R  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  pricee  corrected  by  our  9i>eeial  Correepondent.  fin  column  feaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (Callfemia) 

White  Mammoth,  No. 

Peeled,  No.  ~~ 

Large,  Na  2% . . 

Peeled,  Na  2Vi...........~..-....~..~~..... 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^4-~» . — 

Medium.  No.  2V^.......».........»....~...... 

Small,  No.  IVi - - 

Tipe,  White,  Mammoth,  Na  1  eq.... 

Small,  Na  1  eq . — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No  leq......................^........ 


Balta  N.T. 
_ AOO 


S.*li 


3.40 

2.80 


2,28 

8.00 

3.00 

2.00 


BAKED  BBANS± 


In  Sauce,  8  . . 46 

10  oz . . 60 

16  oz . 62  Vi 

No.  2  Vi  .  1-25 

No.  10  .  3.36 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2........  ......~  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 90 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2...........~.»  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 4.76 

LIMA  BEANS±  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90  . 

No.  10  .  10.26  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 1.60 

No.  10  .  8.60  , 

No.  2,  Green  and  Whita.^.. .  1.06 

No.  10  . 7.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 1 .  8.00 

No.  10  .  6.26 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 77Vi 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2  .  1.40 

8-16,  No.  2 . . . . . . 

16-20,  No.  8 _  1.26 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Whole,  Na  10 . . . .  4.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.90 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2. . 66 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60 


CORN± 

Giiltlen  Bantam,  E'ancy,  No.  2. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2»........ 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  10 . 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 


Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY± 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 90 

Split.  No.  10 .  3.00 

MIXED  VEGEH'ABLESt 

Standard.  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  . 6.00 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  . 

PEAS! 

'  <'tit  I’ois,  Is . . 75 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2«-»,. . — 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

Na  3  Fancy  Alaakas,  8s . .  __ 

,No.  3  Fancy  Sweets.  2s . 


No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Alaskas,  2s . 96 

No.  5,  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.60 

Na  4  Early  June.  lt..........»......>~...- 

PUMPB3N! 

Standard.  Na  2V4 _  .86 

No.  3  .  1.00 

No.  10  . 8.00 


1.86 


9.00 


1.86 

liSo 

tLOO 


1.06 

6.00 

e’uo 

.95 


1.20 

3.75 


1.26 

6JI6 


1.46 


1.66 

1.60 

1.80 

1.30 
1.16 
1.02  Vi 
.96 
.82  Vi 
.80 
6.50 
6.00 


1.00 

3,00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . .  .86 

No,  2V^>  .  .65  .75 

No.  3  T . 70  .90 

No.  10  .  2.35  2.75 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

No.  2  Vi  . 95  1.20 

No.  3  .  1.05  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.50 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Com,  Freeh  Limas, 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.25  . 

SWEET  POTATOESJ 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2Vi  .  1.05  tl.l5 

No.  3  .  1.10  tl.20 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.50 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 50  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . 80  ........ 

F.  O.  B,  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.05  . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.85  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 40  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 70  t.6'> 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67'/. . 

No.  3  . 9215 . 

O.  B.  County . 92V.  .95 

No.  10  .  3.00  ‘  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.65  t2.75 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

Rod,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10..., 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1...... . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . ! . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Standard  Water,  No.  10.. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

No.  10s  . 


PEACHES* 

Balta 

N.Y. 

California  Standard,  No.  2V^,  Y.  C.. 
Choice,  No.  2Vj.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2V4,  Y.  C. _ ....... 

1.47  V4  1.50 
1.76  1.80 

_  8  10 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1 . 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies.  Unneeled.  No.  3 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

.90 

— 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  No.  2V> 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2V4 . 

Sliced  Extra.  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.80 

1.70 

1.80 

1.85 

1.60 

1.69 

1.49 

Grated,  Extra.  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Svrun.  No.  10 . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10..„ . 

7.50 

1.75 

2.00 


.86 

1.70 

.95 

1.90 


3.00  3.10 

12.00  . 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37Vi  .35 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.00  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32Vi . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  ” . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

Now  York,  No.  10 .  8.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10.  water .  3.00  . 

Pa.,  No.  8  .  1.26  . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2Vi .  1.80  1.50 

Choice,  No.  2 '4 .  2.25  1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  . .  1.36  . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water .  6.50  7.00 

No.  2,  Preflervad......„.......i.............. .  ........ 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  Na  2  . . .  1.86 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.60 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.25  . 

California  Standard  2Vi .  3.10  3.00 

Choice,  No.  2'.> .  3.40  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  3.50 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . *>7  Vi . 

No.  2  .  1.35  1.25 

No.  5  .  4.10  . 

No.  1  Juice . 85  . 

No.  5  Juice .  4.00  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.05  1.59 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi .  1.50  1.75 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2Vs.—  2.40  1.76 

Choice  .  3.50  2.10 

Standard,  Na  10 . . .  — 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz.  . 76  1.16 

17  oz .  1.00  1.50 

19  oz .  1.10 

I.OBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  dos . „.... 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.76 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz, .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

.5  oz .  J.IO  1.20 

8  oz .  2.00  _ _ 

10  oz . 2.20  2.40 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26 

SALMON§ 

Peel  .Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.20  3.15 

Flat,  No.  '.j .  1.85  2.20 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  ....... 


Flat,  No.  V4 . —  _ 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07Vi  1.10 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.40  . 

Flat.  No.  '/> .  2.26 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.00  .98V4 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.00  . 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1  . 1.40  . 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.60  1.67Vi 

SARDINES§  (Domestic),  per  ease 

Vi  Oil,  keyless  .  t3.55 

'  i  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys .  t4.30 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V 1  Oil,  carton .  t4.55 

'  I  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.55 

•*4  Mustard,  Keyless .  't3.15 

California  Oval,  No.  1 .  1.67Vit3.15 


TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  ease 

White,  'Os  .. 

White.  Is  ... 

Blue  Fin,  Vi’ 

Blue  Fin,  Is 
Striped,  Vis 
Striped,  Vis  , 

Striped,  Is 
Yellow,  Vis 
Yellows,  V^s 
Yellow,  If  . 


8.59 
13.00 
8.76 
18.60 

8.40  . 

5.40  6.26 
10.00  11.60 

4.90  . 

7.80  6.39 

14.60  12.60 
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Food  Packaging  •Sanitary  Can  Service 

And  back  of  each:  Reliable,  understanding  service 

•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever  ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help 
at  your  call  to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 

•  CLOSING  AAACHINERY 

The  most  modern  type  —  geared  for  high  speed  output. 

•  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  ADVICE 

FoodstufFs  packaging  and  preserving,  according  to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 

•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  service  and 
money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 


CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  .  .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BaLTIMORE  PU1NT-8H  S. WOLFE  ST. 

Plants  ►  Newark  City  -  Brooklyn  •  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Heat  and  Drought  Have  Played  Havoc  With  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Pea  Packs — Other  Crops  Suffering — Seasonal  Hot 
Weather  and  Normal  Dryness  Will  Cause  Further 
Trouble  for  All  Crops — Corn  Futures  Selling, 
Tomatoes  Neglected. 

URNING  UP — ^This  past  week  might  well  be 
written  down  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  canning  industry.  As  we 
write,  and  very  probably  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
cooler  weather  may  be  on  hand,  but  for  more  than  a 
week  the  whole  country  has  been  sweltering  in  terriftc 
heat,  and  along  with  it  an  absence  of  rain  that  has 
exceeded  even  last  year’s  great  drought  condition.  June 
has  been  written  down  as  the  driest  on  record  in  many 
States,  especially  in  those  States  where  canning  crops 
are  grown.  Not  all  of  them,  but  in  most  of  them. 
Temperatures  which  have  taken  toll  of  more  than  500 
human  lives  during  this  spell  have  certainly  not  helped 
canning  crops,  as  even  the  most  inexperienced  can 
realize. 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  former  especially, 
seem  to  have  been  hit  the  hardest,  because  it  caught 
their  pea  crops  at  the  critical  time.  It  is  said  Wis¬ 
consin  has  a  dry  strata  of  10  to  12  feet  left  from  last 
year’s  drought.  On  top  of  this  they  have  had  very 
little  moisture  this  spring,  and  now  this  terrific  heat 
coming  on  such  a  condition  has  played  havoc.  On  June 
29th  Secretary  Burr  said  the  Alaska  pack  there  was 
about  done,  and  showed  but  65  cases  to  the  acre.  The 
average  is  about  90  cases,  so  the  shortage  can  easily 
be  seen.  At  the  same  time,  he  said  the  heat  and  the 
pea  lice  had  destroyed  50  per  cent  of  the  sweets  crop, 
and  he  went  on  to  say  that  unless;  relief  came  in  48 
hours  the  sweets  crop  would  be  a  total  failure.  At  that 
time  he  reported  that  canners  had  withdrawn  all  of¬ 
ferings  of  peas,  spots  or  futures.  You  will  note  under 
crop  reports  that  the  Lange  Canning  Company  reports 
the  same  thing  in  detail. 


The  relief  did  not  come  in  48  hours;  in  fact,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  heat,  at  least  until  Wednesday 
night,  when  some  slight  relief  was  felt.  But  that  can 
avail  nothing.  The  pea  crop  has  been  seared  and 
burned  out,  and  it  would  take  a  solid  week  of  steady, 
spring-like  rains  to  effect  any  appreciable  change. 
Wisconsin’s  pea  crop  has  been  shot  to  pieces,  and  Min¬ 
nesota  is  in  not  much  better  condition,  if  any.  Reports 
of  70  per  cent  damage  to  crop  are  heard. 

Reports  from  New  York  State  are  meager,  but  it  is 
thought  it  escaped  largely  from  the  trouble,  because 
it  had  a  better  moisture  content  in  the  soil,  and  tem¬ 
peratures  were  not  so  excessive. 

Thisi  visitation  on  the  pea  crop  and  pack,  following 
the  60  per  cent  to  65  ‘per  cent  production  in  the  Tri- 
States^  can  mean  only  that  the  pea  pack  of  1931  will 
run  far  short  of  normal.  That  would  be  a  real  market 
factor  if  crop  conditions  and  packs  meant  anything 
this  year  to  market  prices.  But  they  do  not. 

Meantime  other  crops,  com,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc., 
have  not  been  as  severely  hurt,  because  they  were 
young  and  just  coming  on,  but  if  abundant  rains  and 
cooler  weather  do  not  follow  quickly,  every  day  will 
see  those  crops  going  back.  July  is  normally  hot  in 
those  regions,  August  also,  and  it  seems  like  a  forlorn 
hope  to  expect  growing  conditions  which  will  over¬ 
come  the  present  heat  effects  and  the  hang-over  from 
the  1930  drought.  It  is  now  too  late  to  expect  such  a 
change.  The  outlook  from  a  crop  point  of  view  is  very 
dismal. 

HE  MARKET — Such  a  condition  ought  to  have  a 
decided  influence  upon  market  prices,  particu¬ 
larly  in  face  of  the  absence  of  future  sales.  This 
will  be  a  test  of  the  market’s  life.  If  it  remains  inac¬ 
tive  in  face  of  this — as  it  were  holding  a  mirror  to  the 
victim’s  face — it  must  be  pronounced  dead. 

Canners  should  not  be  concerned  if  the  market  does 
not  react.  They  can  see  clearly  in  this  the  certainty 
of  reduced  packs  of  all  items  in  1931,  because  acreages 
had  been  cut  very  heavily,  and  that  all  the  goods  of 
quality  they  can  produce  will  be  called  for,  sought 
after  and  taken  at  fair  prices  if  the  canners  will  but 
firmly  hold  for  such  prices.  All  that  is  now  needed  is 
for  canners  to  show  strength,  and  the  result  cannot  but 
be  reached.  No  need  for  any  canner  to  fear  that  the 
'^oods  will  not  find  a  market,  and  at  prices  above  cost. 
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Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  sell  out  at  the  first  offer.  Your 
goods,  spots  and  futures,  are  worth  more  money;  but 
you  will  have  to  demand  it  or  you  won’t  get  it. 

This  calamity  catches  the  distributors  and  large  re¬ 
tailers  flat-footed.  Their  supplies  are  exhausted — at 
lower  ebb  than  ever  before — and  they  are  dependent 
upon  what  goods  you  may  have  or  can  produce  this 
season,  and  he  must  be  a  super-optimist  who  can  see 
anything  distantly  approaching  a  full  supply  for  the 
year  to  come,  as  it  looks  today.  And  we  are  almost 
certain  to  have  a  long  heated  spell  from  now  on.  That 
would  be  only  normal.  Undoubtedly  they  will  continue 
to  buy  in  small  lots — the  bankers  will  not  permit  them 
to  do  otherwise — but  make  them  pay  retail  prices  for 
retail  lots.  The  game  is  all  in  your  hands.  The  holders 
of  spot  goods  and  the  canners  able  to  run  this  season 
are  all  of  the  better  financial  conditioned,  so  you  can 
discount  all  stories  about  weak  holders  and  sacrifice 
goods.  Put  your  prices  at  a  profit — ^ndt  exhorbitant 
ones,  but  aljove  cost — and  refuse  to  be  moved.  They 
can’t  do  without  the  goods,  and  if  you  show  faith;  in 
your  goods,  and  your  prices,  they  will  have  to  pay. 
You  have  stood  the  drubbing  a  full  share;  now  it  is 
your  turn. 

And  that  is  not  a  hardship  upon  the  distributors. 
They  will  turn  the  goods  over  at  a  profit,  and  still  the 
people  will  buy  them  cheaply  enough.  What  the  job¬ 
bers  want  most  of  all  to  know  is  that  prices  will  not  be 
lower.  There  is  nothing  in  the  outlook  today  to  war¬ 
rant  lower  prices.  Canned  foods  prices  are  too  low. 
They  must  advance,  and  they  will  if  you  want  them  to. 

New  string  beans  have  been  going  on  the  market 
from  this  section  in  quite  fair  quantity  and  of  fine 
quality.  No.  2  cans  standard  cut  beans  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  70c.  These,  together  with  tomatoes,  have  been 
in  quite  fair  demand  this  week,  but,  as  shown,  without 
upward  effect  on  prices. 

The  better  feeling  recorded  last  week  is  still  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  there  is  no  increased  buying.  Consumption 
on  the  part  of  the  public  remains  good,  the  goods  going 
over  the  retail  counters  in  quite  steady  streams  as  the 
people  seem  to  like  the  quality  and  the  prices. 

There  has  been  some  business  done  in  future  com. 
Shoepeg  Standard  No.  1  cans  selling  at  70c  and  Extra 
Standards  at  72i4c.  No.  2  Standard  Shoepeg  com  fu¬ 
tures  have  been  sold  at  $1.00  and  Extra  Stadards  at 
$1.05,  with  Fancy  $1.10.- 

This  is  in  contrast  with  the  tomato  market,  which 
seems  to  show  an  almost  total  absence  of  future  sales. 
It  would  seem  that  the  canners  who  are  going  to  pack 
tomatoes  this  year  are  not  anxious  for  future  sales  at 
present  prices,  and  they  would  seem  wise  to  take  their 
chances  on  the  open  market  later  on,  because  it  is  hard, 
if  not  impossible,  to  figure  any  profit  at  present  tomato 
prices.  Spot  No.  2s  have  sold  in  instances  in  large 
quantity  at  65c  and  carloads  at  67U2C,  while  Standard 
3s  have  sold  as  low  as  with  other  carloads  at  95c. 
No.  10s  have  sold  from  $2.55  to  $3.00.  All  of  these 
prices  being  for  spot  goods. 

The  pea  market  has  also  shown  some  interesting 
features;  No.  1  cans  of  Extra  Standard  No.  2  sieve 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


peas  having  sold  from  92V^c  to  97V^c.  The  same  x)eas 
in  No.  2  cans  have  sold  at  $1.25  for  Extra  Standards 
and  $1.35  for  Fancies.  Ungraded  2s  have  sold  at  75o 
as  spots. 

The  latest  quotations  on  peas  in  this  market  are  4s 
Alaskas  75c;  3s  Alaskas  80c;  2s  Alaskasi  90c,  and  Is 
at  $1.05.  In  No.  10  size  4s  have  sold  at  $3.00;  3s  at 
$4.25,  and  2s  at  $4.75. 

As  we  have  reported,  Wisconsin  has  withdrawn  all 
quotations  on  peas  on  both  spots  and  futures. 

Fmits  remain  in  unsettled  condition.  The  damage 
to  the  Northwestern  cherry  crop  has  held  that  product 
in  suspense,  and  the  inability  of  the  canners  and  grow¬ 
ers  to  get  together  on  the  peach  control  plan,  although 
the  crop  is  practically  ready  for  canning,  now  leaves 
that  market  unsettled.  The  canners,  growers  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  State  are  making  every  effort  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding,  but  apparently  there  are  those  who 
refuse  to  come  in.  In  that  case  it  lookai  like  canning 
peaches  will  bring  $5.00  or  $6.00  per  ton,  whereas 
under  the  controlled  plan  they  would  have  brought 
$20.0Q  per  ton. 

They  have  a  magnificent  cherry  crop  in  almost  all 
Eastern  sections,  and  New  York,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  are  counting  on  bumper  cherry  crops. 

Fresh  peaches  are  coming  up  from  the  South  and 
the  fresh  fruit  market  is  now  so  well  supplied  that 
canned  fruits  are  somewhat  in  abeyance. 

The  warmer  weather  and  vacation  time  have  made 
art  increased  call  on  canned  fish,  and  that  market  is 
working  into  good  condition. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Trading  Conditions  Have  Not  Shown  Much  Change 
the  Past  Week — Weather  Conditions  Exciting  Much 
Interest — ^Tri-State  Tomatoes  Have  Firmed  Up  and 
Offerings  Below  65c  Are  Scarce. 

New  York,  July  2,  1931. 

RADING  CONDITIONS — Trading  conditions  here 
have  not  shown  much  change  during  the  past 
week.  Crowding  of  stocks  in  several  instances 
has  resulted  in  easiness  in  several  items,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  list  is  fairly  strong.  After  a  spurt  by  the  nation’s 
commodity  markets,  following  Hoover’s  moratorium 
plan,  considerable  irregularity  has  developed  in  the 
country’s  commodity  and  stock  exchanges,  although 
the  general  trend  has  been  higher.  However,  the  mar¬ 
ket  here  has  failed  to  reflect  this  improvement  in  sen¬ 
timent  to  any  great  degree  as  yet. 

Weather  conditions  throughout  the  nation’s  fruit 
and  vegetable  crop  centers  have  been  of  great  interest 
to  buyers  and  distributors  here.  Several  of  the  new 
packs,  already  reduced  through  curtailment  of  acre¬ 
age,  are  reported  damaged  to  such  a  degree  that  only 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  general  pack  may  be  expected. 
While  the  market  might  show  the  effects  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  later,  at  the  present  time  it  has  had  no  apparent 
effect  in  stabilizing  the  price  lists. 

Cherries — Have  suffered  from  disastrous  weather 
conditions,  with  packers  in  the  Northwest  regions  re¬ 
porting  that  heavy  rainstorms  have  heavily  damaged 
the  new  crop  there.  However,  California  cherry  pack- 
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ers  have  been  more  fortunate^  and,  following  the  news 
of  the  damage  in  the  neighboring  state,  which  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  tentative  opening  prices  by  sev¬ 
eral  packers,  have  either  withdrawn  their  tentative 
opening  prices  or  advanced  them.  The  market  seems 
open  for  California  packers  this  season,  in  view  of  the 
lessened  competition  from  other  Pacific  Coast  regions. 
The  price  list  is  firm,  reflecting  these  conditions,  but 
trading  is  not  especially  active. 

June  Peas — Crowding  tactics  by  several  Tri-State 
packers  has  weakened  the  market  for  early  June  peas, 
with  the  result  that  No.  2  standards  are  available  as 
low  as  70c,  after  opening  at  75c.  This  condition  has 
developed  in  the  face  of  reports  of  crop  damage  in 
both  Wisconsin  and  New  York.  Prolonged  drought 
in  the  former  and  too  much  rain,  with  the  resultant 
root  rot,  in  the  latter,  have  materially  curtailed  the 
probable  output  of  fancies  this  season.  The  market  for 
rri-State  peas  was  firm  at  the  opening,  but  has  been 
weak  since  then  under  sales  pressure  from  Southern 
canners.  Buyers  refuse  to  come  into  the  market  for 
any  futures  when  conditions  such  as  prevail  at  present 
in  this  market  continue.  In  view  of  the  softness  of  the 
price  list  following  the  opening  prices,  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  staying  out  of  the  market  until  some 
stability  returns. 

Tomatoes — Tri-State  No,  2s  have  firmed  up  slightly 
and  oft'erings  below  65c  are  scarce.  Stocks  are  now 
being  held  in  strong  hands,  and  the  action  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  proved  this.  Prices 
have  held  firm  at  the  65c  level,  and  the  undertone  of 
the  market  is  stronger.  Tomatoes  will  be  the  first  item 
to  reflect  any  concrete  improvement  in  the  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  trade. 

Fruits  —  California  peaches  are  slightly  easier 
around  $1.30  coast  for  choice  clings,  reflecting  the 
slight  uneasiness  caused  by  the  delay  in  reaching  an 
agreement  on  curtailment  of  the  new  pack.  Reliable 
sources  of  the  Pacific  Coast  report  that  the  plan  needs 
only  the  approval  of  a  few  packers  before  being  an¬ 
nounced.  The  clearing  up  of  the  situation  will  mate¬ 
rially  aid  the  market.  Trading  continues  slow,  pending 
the  news  of  the  final  curtailment  plan  and  posting  of 
prices  for  the  new  pack,  which  is  expected  sometime 
during  the  coming  week. 

Salmon — Weather  conditions  have  been  ideal  for  in¬ 
creased  retail  demand  for  salmon  and  other  canned 
fish,  which  in  many  cases  reach  the  peak  of  their  de¬ 
mand  during  the  summer.  Irregular  prices  for  Alaska 
reds,  however,  continue  to  reflect  the  speculative  activ¬ 
ity  of  several  traders  who  are  closing  out  stocks  in 
anticipation  of  a  sharp  drop  when  the  new  price  list  is 
posted  shortly.  Other  varieties  of  salmon  remain 
practically  unchanged  in  price. 

Berries — Formal  opening  prices  on  berries  out  of 
the  Northwest  region  are  at  the  lowest  levels  in  many 
years,  despite  the  widespread  reports  of  excessive  crop 
damage  there  recently.  The  trade,  however,  is  holding 
oft’  until  the  situation  clears  up. 
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Market  Decidedly  Quiet — New  Packed  Peas  Show  Fine 
Quality—Despite  Scarcity  of  Standard  Com  There  Is 
No  Activity  in  that  Article — ^No  Change  in  Tomatoes 
and  Enough  Offerings  to  Supply  Market — 

Milk  Prices  Easy. 

July  1,  1931. 

UIET— -The  general  atmosphere  of  this  market 
is  decidedly  quiet ;  a  stretch  of  extreme  hot  wea¬ 
ther  has  slowed  up  ordinary  business  and  the 
very  favorable  growing  weather  has  put  additional 
hesitancy  unto  all  inclinations  toward  further  buying. 
A  general  condition  of  light  supplies  prevails  and  no 
doubt  there  is  a  time  somewhere  ahead  when  demand 
must  again  find  itself  ahead  of  productions  on  many 
items.  A  close  study  of  this  particular  condition  and 
an  intelligent  adjustment  thereto  will  spell  the  making 
of  a  satisfactory  year’s  showing  for  at  least  a  few  clear 
thinking  buyers. 

Peas — New  production  under  way;  quality  is  fine, 
and  conservative  buying  to  cover  immediate  needs  is 
reported  by  most  all  canners.  The  craft  seems  to  be 
reconciled  to  carrying  their  product  for  a  number  of 
months  until  it  can  move  out  in  line  with  consuming 
requirements.  Finance  help  has  been  hard  to  get  this 
year  but  those  packers  who  are  now  operating  are 
usually  the  stronger  ones  who  have  credit  reserves 
somehow  available. 

Prices  are  unchanged ;  indeed  many  canners  hesitate 
to  quote  except  on  specific  inquiry  where  definite  in¬ 
terest  exists. 

Cora — Despite  the  fact  that  only  a  very  few  produ¬ 
cers  can  now  deliver  standard  corn  prices  stay  station¬ 
ary.  Somehow  the  “pep”  is  all  out  of  the  market  and 
statistics  do  not  seem  to  mean  a  thing  as  they  would 
do  in  normal  times.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  the  existing  stocks  will  be  well  cleaned  up  before 
next  pack  can  be  available. 

Some  real  destructive  crop  news  would  start  a  grand 
scramble  for  spots  and  futures ;  but  lacking  much  of  a 
definite  incentive  the  situation  continues  to  drag. 

Tomatoes — No  advances  registered  and  apparently 
ample  supplies  being  offered.  New  crop  southern  to¬ 
matoes  will  be  available  in  a  few  weeks  and  they  are 
already  being  taken  into  consideration  as  having  a 
bearing  on  present  competitive  conditions. 

Plenty  of  canners  seem  able  to  put  up  a  very  bullish 
story  as  to  the  situation  ahead ;  short  supplies  every¬ 
where  ;  reduced  productions ;  extra  amount  of  fruit  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  pack  conforming  to  Mapes  Law 
standards,  etc.  The  tomato  crop  is  never  made  until 
the  end  of  the  season  and  it  is  easily  in  the  cards  for  a 
greatly  depressed  production  to  strengthen  the  situa¬ 
tion  markedly. 

Milk — Prices  still  very  easy.  Reports  now  indicate 
that  at  least  some  canners  are  shutting  off  further  pro¬ 
duction  rather  than  pile  up  goods  which  might  become 
somewhat  old  before  they  could  be  shipped  out  to  buy¬ 
ers.  The  general  conditions  seem  to  have  discouraged 
the  usual  large  production  of  cheese  at  this  time  of 
year  and  this  has  also  thrown  more  milk  into  other 
channels  of  outlet. 
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With  an  easing  of  general  conditions  the  various 
depressing  influences  will  be  removed  and  an  upgrade 
market  with  the  diminishing  production  will  be  as¬ 
sured. 

California  Fruits — Stories  from  various  packers  in¬ 
dicate  many  uncertainties  on  this  subject  thus  far; 
although  a  number  of  them  have  named  tentative  prices 
with  guarantees  against  their  own  and  certain  com¬ 
petitive  formal  openings.  The  peach  problem  this  year 
is  a  particularly  knotty  one. 

Out  of  it  all  the  public  can  no  doubt  be  assured  of  a 
season  of  extraordinary  values  in  canned  fruits. 


Hoitesi  juiie  lor  rears — roor  nanis  ana  i.iaie  oeiting 
Increase  Losses  from  Heat  and  Drought — Better  De¬ 
mand  for  Tomatoes — Canners  Don’t  Want  to  Confirm 
Future  Sales — Season  Very  Late — Beans  and  Black¬ 
berries  Both  Hurt  by  Hot,  Dry  Weather. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  July  2,  1931. 

EATHER — Extreme  high  temperatures  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevail  throughout  the  Ozarks,  rang¬ 
ing  from  90  to  100  degrees,  and  no  immediate 
relief  promised.  No  rainfall  reported  since  that  which 
was  reported  by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Sprinfield  of 
about  one  inch  on  June  10th.  The  Weather  Bureau  at 
Springfield  reports  the  month  of  June  this  year  the  hot¬ 
test  for  a  period  of  44  years,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  said  office. 

Vegetable  Crops — ^Vegetable  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  long  period  of  dry 
weather  and  the  intense  heat.  Relief  must  come  by 
good,  generous  rainfall  very  soon,  otherwise  many  veg¬ 
etable  crops  will  be  very  short. 

Tomato  Crop — A  large  per  cent  of  the  tomato  acre¬ 
age  in  the  Ozarks  which  is  being  grown  under  contract 
for  canning  purposes  was  set  with  plants  unusually 
late.  IVIost  of  the  plants  in  the  late  setting  were  small 
and  tender,  and  the  loss  of  plants  from  the  long  period 
of  dry  weather,  with  the  unusual  high  temperature, 
will  prove  to  be  very  great.  No  one  can  do  more  than 
guess  as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be  in  the  matter  of 
yield  of  tomatoes  from  this  acreage,  and  tomato  grow¬ 
ers  and  canners  are  very  much  discouraged.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  actual  acreage  set  with  to¬ 
mato  plants,  as  compared  with  the  contracted  acreage, 
shows  a  shrinkage  of  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  there  is 
no  possible  show  for  the  tomato  canners  of  the  Ozarks 
to  put  up  more  than  a  very  moderate  pack  this  season, 
even  with  immediate  improvement  in  weather  and  crop 
conditions  and  favorable  weather  conditions  during  the 
entire  growing  and  producing  part  of  crop  season. 

Sales  of  Spot  Tomatoes — There  has  been  a  much 
better  demand  for  spot  tomatoes  during  the  past  week 
and  quite  a  few  cars  sold,  and  in  every  instance  sales 
reported  at  higher  prices  than  have  generally  ruled 
during  the  oast  few  weeks.  These  sales  of  spots  con¬ 
sist  principally  of  No.  303  tins,  16  oz.,  at  57i4c  to  60c, 
and  No.  2  standards,  65c,  67ViC  and  70c.  A  few  sales 
of  No.  2M2  standards,  mostly  at  95c. 

Today’s  Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — Canners’  holdings  of 
spot  tomatoes  throughout  the  Ozarks  are  now  so  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  and  widely  scattered  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to.  state  in  this  market  letter  just  w^hat 
sizes  of  spot  tomatoes  can  be  bought  in  the  district  now 


and  the  lowest  prices  at  which  canners  will  confirm 
sales.  We  wmuld  quote  the  ranges  of  prices,  however: 
No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  40c  to  421/^0  dozen;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  60c  dozen;  No  2  standards,  65c,  67y2C,  70c 
dozen;  No  21/2  standards,  95c  dozen;  No.  10  standards, 
part  carlots  only,  $3.50. 

There  are  some  limited  holdings  in  extra  standards. 
No.  2  tins,  70c  to  75c;  No.  21/2  tins,  $1.00.  Canners 
holding  this  grade  are  perfectly  willing  to  carry  their 
holdings  into  this  year’s  canning  season,  if  sales  can¬ 
not  be  made  at  canners’  asking  prices. 

Future  Tomatoes — ^The  average  canner  in  the  Ozarks 
is  entirely  indifferent  about  confirming  any  sales  of  fu¬ 
ture  tomatoes  under  the  present  unfavorable  tomato 
crop  conditions.  Canners  don’t  want  to  confirm  any 
sales  of  tomatoes  for  future  delivery  unless  said  canner 
has  good  reason  to  believe  he  will  be  able  to  pack  the 
tomatoes  and  make  delivery.  Neither  does  the  average 
canner  desire  to  sell  any  tomatoes  for  future  delivery 
at  the  price  at  which  futures  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  at  this  date,  when  there  is  reasonable  prospects 
for  much  higher  prices  to  rule  on  the  coming  season’s 
pack.  Up  to  this  date  the  average  carload  buyer  has 
shown  no  particular  interest  in  the  placing  of  orders 
for  future  tomatoes,  and  good,  dependable  and  expe¬ 
rienced  canners  are  not  particularly  interested  at  this 
time  in  confirming  any  sales. 

Tomato  Canning  Season — Numerous  good  and  ex¬ 
perienced  canners  in  the  district  have  reported  to  our 
office  that  they  don’t  expect  to  begin  packing  any  toma¬ 
toes  before  August  15th  to  20th,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  canners  with  limited  acreage  may  not  start 
packing  until  very  late  in  August.  Canners  generally 
have  assured  us  that  there  will  be  mighty  few  cars  of 
new-pack  tomatoes,  if  any,  available  for  shipment  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  August,  and  there  are  many  can¬ 
ners  in  the  district  that  Avill  not  have  any  new-pack 
tomatoes  ready  for  shipment  until  about  September 
10th.  As  it  is  now  very  evident  that  there  will  be  no 
cars  of  spot  tomatoes  remaining  in  canners’  hands  un¬ 
sold  in  the  Ozarks,  it  is  but  natural  for  canners  to  be 
firm  in  their  belief  that  there  will  be  an  active  demand 
for  new-pack  tomatoes  for  shipment  at  just  as  early 
date  as  possible,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  cars  sold  for 
early  shipment  will  bring  at  least  5c  per  dozen  on  2s 
and  2148  standards,  based  on  the  opening  prices  for 
futures. 

Green  Bean  Crop — ^The  extreme  hot,  dry  weather 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  this  market  letter  has  not 
been  favorable  for  the  growing  bean  crop.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  at  this  date  just  when  any  bean  can¬ 
ner  in  the  Ozarks  will  begin  packing  cut  green  beans. 

Blackberry  Crop — The  present  long-drawn-out  ex¬ 
treme  hot  dry  weather  is  mighty  bad  for  the  growing 
blackberry  crop,  and  unless  relief  comes  very  soon, 
with  generous  rainfall,  there  will  likely  be  a  very  light 
blackberry  crop  throughout  the  Ozarks.  Several  can¬ 
ners  in  the  district  have  contemplated  packing  some 
canned  blackberries,  but  these  cannersi  may  not  do  so 
unless  there  is  an  immediate  favorable  change  in  the 
blackberry  crop  conditions,  and  it  will  take  consider¬ 
able  rainfall,  and  a  decided  drop  in  the  temperature,  to 
bring  about  better  growing  conditions. 

Grape  Crop — There  must  be  a  favorable  change  in 
weather  conditions,  as  we  are  informed  that  the  grape 
crop  is  suffering  severely  at  this  time  from  the  long- 
continued  dry,  extremely  hot  weather. 

Farm  Crops — ^The  wheat  harvest  is  over,  and  the 
oat  harvest  is  on  this  week,  and  it  will  continue  next 
week.  However,  the  shortage  in  rainfall  and  the  ex- 
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treme  high  temperature  has  cut  the  oats  crop  very 
badly.  The  com  crop  is  in  rather  healthy  mndition 
where  cultivation  has  continued,  but  is  needing  rain¬ 
fall  very  badly  at  this  time.  We  have  observed  that  the 
grass  crops  and  pastures  in  general  have  suffered  se¬ 
verely  for  the  want  of  rainfall  and  lower  temperature. 

General  Business — It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the 
business  throughout  the  rural  districts  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed,  and  we  attribute  this  to  the  weather  conditions 
we  have  described  in  this  letter.  Farmers  generally 
seem  to  be  quite  discouraged,  and  are  wondering  if 
they  must  go  through  the  remainder  of  the  season  and 
experience  another  drought  something  like  that  which 
prevailed  last  year. 

Jobbing  grocers  and  dealers  in  merchandise  gener¬ 
ally  are  having  a  fair  volume  of  business,  but  report 
collections  somewhat  slow.  The  very  low  prices  that 
are  prevailing  on  every  commodity  that  the  farmer 
has  to  market  at  this  time  seems  quite  discouraging  to 
said  farmer,  for  he  does  not  give  full  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  he  can  purchaes  his  needs  in  most  all 
commodities  at  the  lowest  prices  which  have  been 
ruling  for  many  years. 
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Shrimp  Production  Has  Been  at  a  Low  Eb?>  for  Over  a 
Year — No  Prospect  of  Bettering  Conditions — Death  of 
Two  Mississippi  Packers — Nothing  to  Be  Said  About 
the  Stringless  Bean  Pack  Just  Now. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  2,  1931. 

HRIMP — “Supply  and  demand  govern  the  price,” 
and  the  shrimp  pack  is  an  outstanding  illustration 
of  this.  Shrimp  production  has  been  at  a  low  ebb 
for  over  a  year,  and  practically  no  shrimp  have  been 
caught  on  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  coasts  in  the 
last  ten  months. 

The  Alabama  sea  food  canning  factories  have  not 
had  a  week’s  pack  of  shrimp  since  last  August,  and 
August  was  the  only  month  in  which  any  shrimp  were 
packed  in  Alabama  either  this  fall  or  this  spring,  hence 
production  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  The  same  applies  to  Mississippi,  except 
that  the  Mississippi  shrimp  factories  draw  the  bulk 
of  their  supply  of  raw  material  from  the  Louisiana 
waters,  and  they  were  able  to  get  about  six  good  weeks 
of  packing  this  fall  and  about  three  weeks  of  good 
packing  just  before  the  shrimp  season  closed  in  June, 
so  this  section  has  had  the  lightest  pack  of  shrimp  that 
it  has  had  in  some  years,  because  while  Louisiana  can 
always  be  depended  on  for  a'  pack,  yet  it  is  understood 
that  the  shrimp  pack  in  Louisiana  was  below  normal 
this  year,  so  Louisiana  was  unable  to  make  up  for  the 
shortage  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

It  is  true  that  the  factories  have  had  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  shrimp  in  order  to  get  the  supply,  and  the 
canners  have  had  to  get  a  good  price  for  their  pack, 
yet  the  factor  that  has  enabled  canners  to  hold  the 
price  at  what  it  is  today  is  the  light  production ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  all  commodities  watching  and  studying  the 
market  and  guarding  against  wildcat  production  is  the 
thing  that  will  stabilize  business.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  foolish  to  lay  back  and  wait  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  or  for  the  election  of 
Republican  President  or  a  Democratic  one,  as  the  case 
may  be,  so  as  to  bring  back  prosperity. 


There  is  nothing  that  can  be  looked  forward  to  to¬ 
wards  bettering  business  conditions  from  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  these  legislative  and  political  measures,  be¬ 
cause  we’ve  had  two  panics  under  a  Republican  admin¬ 
istration  and  one  under  a  Democratic  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  two  of  these  panics  took  place  when  we  had 
licensed  barrooms  on  practically  every  comer  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  beer  and  the  whis¬ 
key  industry  was  taxed  to  its  full  limit,  hence  it  is 
foolish  to  believe  that  by  the  country  going  wet  again 
it  will  bring  business  back  to  normal  or  even  help  to 
do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  depression  is  under 
dry  legislation,  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country 
was  under  a  Democratic  administration.  President 
Wilson’s,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Volstead  Act  was  in  full  swing,  therefore 
let’s  don’t  worry  whether  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
is  going  to  be  repealed  or  not,  nor  whether  we’re  going 
to  have  a  Republican  or  Democratic  administration, 
but  simply  put  our  shoulders  to  our  private  business 
and  push  it  for  all  it’s  worth,  and  we  will  wind  up 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Things  are  very  dull  in  this  section  since  the  closed 
shrimp  season  went  into  effect,  as  the  canning  factories 
have  shut  down  and  the  raw  headless  shrimp  shippers 
can’t  ship  any  fresh  shrimp.  The  closed  season  in 
Alabama  ends  on  August  1st,  and  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  it  ends  August  15th. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  isi  $1.25  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small,  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  and 
it  is  firm. 

Two  Mississippi  Packers  Die — ^Inside  of  two  months 
this  section  has  lost  two  of  its  leading  shrimp  and  oys¬ 
ter  packers.  Mrs.  I.  Heidelheim  died  on  May  19th  at 
the  age  of  57,  and  Charles  B.  Foster  died  on  June  27th 
at  the  age  of  53.  Mrs.  Heidelheim  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1918,  succeeded  him  as  manager  of  the 
Seafood  Packing  Company,  which  has  offices  in  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  factories  in  Biloxi 
and  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.  Mrs.  Heidelheim  success¬ 
fully  managed  the  business  until  her  death,  and  for 
which  she  deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit,  as  the  Sea¬ 
food  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  section. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a  native  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  but  he 
had  resided  and  been  engaged  in  the  shrimp  and  oys¬ 
ter  canning  business  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  for  30  years.  He 
was  president  of  the  G.  B.  Foster  Packing  Company, 
of  Biloxi,  with  plants  in  Biloxi  and  Louisiana,  and  he 
was  president  of  the  C.  B.  Foster  Packing  Company, 
of  Pascagoula.  Mr.  Foster  was  one  of  the  best  posted 
men  in  the  shrimp  and  oyster  canning  game,  having 
been  engaged  in  it  since  his  early  boyhood,  and  at  one 
time  or  another  ha\dng  been  affiliated  with  packing 
concerns  in  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Foster  had  been  ill  for  about  a  year  previous  to 
his  death. 

Stringless  Beans — ^There  is  nothing  that  can  be  said 
about  the  bean  pack  just  now,  except  that  it  is  over 
with  and  it  was  a  light  one,  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
last  year. 

Some  of  the  canneries  did  not  operate,  and  those  that 
did  were  careful  to  guard  against  too  big  a  carryover, 
and  they  closed  down  their  factory  soon  after  they 
packed  the  orders  that  they  had. 

In  fact,  it  would  not  have  done  the  canners  any  good 
to  continue  to  operate  much  longer  than  they  did,  be¬ 
cause  the  prolonged  drought  has  dried  up  a  good  many 
of  the  crops.  A  general  rain  was  expected  this  past 
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week,  but  failed  to  materialize,  and  compromised  with 
local  showers. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2,  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
torj%  and  at  these  prices  the  packers  are  not  worried 
about  disposing  of  their  limited  stock. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Sales  Have  Slowed  Down — Using  Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  at  Low  Prices — Cherry  Canning  Ends — 
Pack  of  Coast  Well  Below  Average — Busy  on  Apricots. 
Asparagus'  Done  and  Curtailed  Pack  Adhered  To— 
Peach  Control  Plan  in  Doubt — Oppose 
Freight  Rate  Increase. 

San  Francisco,  July  2,  1931. 

LOW — Sales  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
first  hands  have  slowed  down,  now  that  the  fresh 
markets  are  so  plentifully  supplied,  and  the  trade 
is  prepared  for  a  rather  quiet  summer  season-  With 
packs  .being  held  within  definite  limits  the  situation  is 
improved  from  the  statistcal  standpoint,  but  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  retailers  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  buying 
as  goods  are  needed  and  futures  are  coming  in  for  com¬ 
parative  scant  attention.  Canners  are  offering  every 
inducement  for  the  early  booking  of  business,  such  as 
low  prices  and  guarantees  against  declines  in  their  own 
Sists,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  have  their  former 
appeal. 

Cherries — The  packing  of  cherries  in  California  is 
at  an  end,  and  while  definite  pack  figures  have  not  been 
completed,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  output 
is  lighter  than  that  of  1930.  Some  packers  place  the 
output  around  250,000  cases,  as  compared  with  almost 
310,000  last  year,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  can  reach 
the  300,000  case  mark.  Packing  is  undar  way  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington,  but  a  smaller  pack  is  also  in 
prospect  there,  owing  to  late  rains.  The  Pacific  Coast 
pack  of  this  fruit  will  be  definitely  below  that  of  1930, 
and  some  of  the  extremely  low  prices  put  out  early  in 
the  season  have  been  withdrawn.  Some  packers  have 
increased  prices  on  the  Np.  21/0  size  by  25  cents  a  dozen, 
with  a  50-cent  increase  on  No.  10s. 

Apricots — Apricot  canning  is  in  full  swing,  with  the 
season  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  While  there  has 
been  no  curtailment  agreement,  packers  are  holding 
moved,  and  the  pack  will  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
down  their  output  to  quantities  that  can  be  readily 
large  size  of  the  crop.  Quite  a  few  canners  have 
come  out  with  opening  prices,  and  some  of  these  are 
very  low,  suggesting  that  advances  may  be  in  order. 

Asparagus — Asparagus  is  stilli  being  packed  by  one 
concern  as  this  is  written,  but  operations  will  be  over 
within  a  couple  of  days,  and  pack  statistics  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  available  at  an  early  date.  The  pack  curtail¬ 
ment  plan  has  worked  out  perfectly  here,  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  that  the  pack  will  be  about  50,000  cases  less 
than  the  figure  set  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  For 
the  past  two  years  the  pack  of  asparagus  has  been 
above  the  2,600,000  case  mark,  and  this  year  it  was 
decided  to  cut  it  down  to  at  least  1,800,000  cases,  owing 
to  the  unfavorable  business  outlook.  Canned  aspara¬ 
guses  being  firmly  held  and  there  is  a  fair  spot  move¬ 
ment,  but  buying  to  cover  future  requirements  is  not 
on  the  scale  of  former  years. 


Tomatoes — Canned  tomatoes  are  enjoying  an  im¬ 
proved  demand  and  prices  are  a  little  firmer  than  they 
were  for  a  time.  No.  2  standards,  which  have  been 
quoted  at  621/2C,  are  now  quite  firm  at  65c,  while  No. 
2y2S  have  advanced  five  cents  to  75c.  The  rest  of  the 
list,  including  solid  pack,  is  unchanged,  as  far  as  quota¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  but  is  more  firmly  held. 

Peaches — The  California  canning  peach  control  plan 
on  which  the  Canners  League  of  California  and  organ¬ 
ized  growers  have  been  centering  their  efforts  of  late, 
has  reached  a  crisis,  and  it  is  a  question  at  this  time 
whether  it  can  be  carried  through  or  must  be  aban¬ 
doned.  A  large  percentage  of  growers  and  canners 
have  agreed  to  the  plan,  but  a  few  outside  interests 
have  taken  a  stand  against  it  and  form  the  monkey 
wrench  in  the  plan  machinery.  The  large  packing  in¬ 
terests  insist  on  a  one  hundred  per  cent  participation 
in  the  plan,  declaring  it  most  unfair  for  anyone  to 
benefit  through  the  curtailment  plan  without  paying 
for  the  privilege.  They  point  out  that  even  a  small 
part  of  the  pack,  made  at  low  costs,  could  form  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  packers  participating  in  the  curtailment 
program. 

The  situation  has  reached  a  point  where  the  good 
offices  of  Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  have  been  solic¬ 
ited  in  an  effort  to  get  the  recalcitrant  interests  into 
the  fold.  A  meeting  of  800  canning  peach  growers  of 
Sutter,  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  w^as  held  at  Marysville 
on  the  evening  of  June  25,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  wait  on  the  Governor,  who  has  signified  his 
desire  to  help  solve  the  problem.  The  committee  was 
also  given  the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  Lincoln  Can¬ 
nery  and  the  co-operative  growers  tied  in  with  it  i-hc 
unanimous  desire  of  the  great  gathering  of  growers 
that  they  come  into  the  control  plan  and  help  make  it 
unanimous.  Under  the!  plan  proposed,  $20  a  ton  is  .0 
be  paid  growers  for  No.  1  fruit  and  the  tonnage  ac¬ 
cepted  by  canneries  would  be  assessed  to  pay  growers 
whose  fruit  is  allowed  to  drop.  It  was  freely  asserted 
at  the  meeting  that  if  the  plan  failed  growers  would  dc 
lucky  to  get  $6.50  a  ton.  Haste  is  needed  to  get  the  plan 
in  operation,  as  fruit  is  ripening  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  and  the  packing  of  peaches  in  vhe 
South  San  Joaquin  Valley  section  will  be  under  way 
shortly  after  July  5. 

Oppose  Freight  Rate — California  fruit  growers,  can¬ 
ners,  dried  fruit  interests  and  shippers  in  general  are 
up  in  arms  over  the  proposed  15  per  cent  increase  in 
railroad  freight  rat^.  The  increase  would  add  a 
$6,000,000  additional  marketing  cost  each  year  to  de¬ 
ciduous  fruit  interests  alone,  and  shippers  declare  that 
this  industry  could  not  stand  the  burden.  The  general 
expression  of  opinion  is  that  the  increase  would  defeat 
its  own  purpose  by  resulting  in  a  sharp  decrease  in  rail 
shipments. 

Pulp  Seizure — ^The  United  States  Marshal’s  office  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  ordered  to  seize  2,435  cases 
of  tomato  puree,  allegedly  packed  by  a  Utah  concern 
and  consigned  to  the  Sun  Distributing  Company.  The 
order  was  signed  by  Federal  Judge  William:  P.  James 
after  a  complaint  had  been  filed  by  the  United  States 
District  Attorney’s  office,  charging  that  the  product 
was  moldy  and  adulterated  in  violation  of  the  pure 
food  laws. 

A  model  cannery  is  being  erected  at  the  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Folsom,  Cal.,  and  the  packing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  use  in  this  institution  will  be  under  wav 
shortly.  The  vegetables  are  being  grown  by  convicts. 

The  W.  H.  Pride  Company  has  purchased  the  Sedro 
Woolley  Cannery  at  Sedro  Wolley,  Wash. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Reduction  in  food  prices  follows  chain  ex¬ 
pansion — A  sharp  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  customer’s  dollar  amounting  to  approximately  10  per 
cent  as  a  result  of  the  radical  changes  in  retail  food  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  past  few  years,  Charles  F.  Adams,  treasurer  of  First 
National  Stores,  declared  last  week  in  commenting  on  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  bulletin,  published  recently, 
which  was  based  on  an  extensive  study  of  chain  grocery  stores. 

The  Harvard  bulletin  revealed  that  1.2  cents  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar  is  retained  by  the  chains  as  their  profit,  while  80.6 
cents  is  paid  to  farmers  and  manufacturers  and  the  remaining 
18.2  cents  is  spent  to  meet  operating  expenses. 

“A  few  years  ago,”  Mr.  Adams  said,  “there  was  a  tremendous 
political  outcry  and  public  protest  at  the  vast  spread  existing 
l)etween  producer  and  consumer.  Due  to  the  then  uneconomic 
situation  and  encouraged  by  the  vigorous  protests  the  chain 
store  method  of  distribution  was  conceived  and  developed. 

“There  were  plenty  of  opportunities  to  reduce  the  spread,  but 
hardly  had  it  been  accomplished  in  a  substantial  way  that  there 
arose  a  radical  political  outcry  for  a  return  to  the  former  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions. 

“It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  this  return  by  discriminately 
taxing  the  new  form  of  mass  distribution  sufficiently  to  absorb 
any  savings  it  has  effected  and,  to  a  degree  that  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  consumer  will  be  as  high  as  that  made  by  less  effi¬ 
cient  and  more  expensive  distributing  methods.” 

The  chain  plan  of  distribution  has  directly  benefited  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  according  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  pointed  out  that  “for¬ 
merly  the  manufacturer  and  producer  received  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Through  chain  store  opera- 
tiors  the  manufacturer  and  producer  now  receive  approximately 
80  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  and  the  consumer  is  afforded 
an  additional  purchasing  power  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  as 
confirmed  by  the  Harvard  bulletin. 

The  survey  made  by  the  Harvard  bureau  was  based  on  a  study 
of  the  balance  sheets  and  the  profit  and  loss  statements  which 
were  made  available  through  the  co-operation  of  100  chain  gro¬ 
cery  chain  organizations  with  more  than  33,000  stores  and  ag¬ 
gregate  sales  of  more  than  81,900,000,000. 

Prof.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  author  of  the  survey,  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  statistics  in  the  report,  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

A. — That  chain  grocery  companies  in  1929,  to  cover  the  costs 
of  doing  business  and  their  profits,  took  about  8.8  cents  less  out 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  than  did  the  wholesale  and  retail  gro¬ 
ceries  together. 

B. — That  for  the  larger  chains,  which  were  more  likely  to 
represent  a  complete  combination  of  wholesaler-retailer  func¬ 
tions,  this  difference  was  about  7.7  cents  in  favor  of  the  chains. 

C. — That  chain  grocery  companies  buying  merchandise  at  the 
same  net  cost  as  wholesale  grocers  typically  could  have  sold  for 
about  90  cents  the  merchandise  which  the  average  independent 
retail  grocer,  buying  from  the  wholesaler,  normally  would  have 
to  sell  for  $1. 

American  Stores  Follows  Conservative  Expansion  Program — 
The  same  difficulties  that  have  been  reported  by  all  grocery  chain 
store  organizations  have  affected  the  operations  of  the  American 
Stores  Company  for  first  half  of  1931,  namely,  that,  while  ton¬ 
nage  sales  have  shown  a  substantial  increase,  dollar  sales  arc 
off,  due  to  the  lower  prices  for  commodities  prevailing  during 
the  past  months. 

American  Stores  is  following  a  policy  of  conservative  expan- 
.sion  rather  than  the  “sky-rocket”  plans  that  have  plunged  riiany 
chain  store  enterprises  into  financial  difficulties.  The  chain  is 
devoting  its  efforts  this  year  to  building  up  further  the  new 
territories  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  upper  New  Jersey  areas  which 
it  entered  some  months  ago,  and  the  new  territory  around  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  which  it  entered  for  the  first  time  last  year.  So  far 
this  year,  these  efforts  have  been  attended  with  a  fait*  amount 
of  success,  and  should  reflect  favorably  in  the  income  accounts 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  company  had  a  total  of  2,728  stores  in  operation  as  of 
December  31,  1930,  representing  an  Increase  of  84  stores  during 
the  year.  Last  year’s  gains  took  place  to  some  extent  in  new 


territories  which  now  are  being  developed,  including  the  30 
stores  purchased  in  the  Syracuse  area.  This  total  has  been  in¬ 
creased  2,752,  with  the  addition  of  28  stores  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year,  mainly  in  the  up-state  New  York 
territory.  The  company  has  also  acquired  a  new  warehouse  at 
Syracuse,  which  has  facilities  to  take  care  of  upwards  of  300 
stores,  indicating  that  it  is  readj”  for  further  expansion  in  that 
district. 

With  the  development  of  its  warehouse  facilities,  the  chain 
organization  store  is  concentrating  on  that  district  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  stores  which  have  been  added  to  the  Syracuse 
chain  since  January  1,  leases  are  being  negotiated  for  additional 
units  which  will  expand  the  company  into  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  grocery  field  in  the  Syracuse  territory. 

The  company  has  been  working  towards  consolidating  all  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  northern  New  Jersey  districts, 
with  the  dual  purpose  of  increasing  sales  and  reducing  expenses. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Cupp  Grocery  Company  in  1929  brought 
American  Stores  into  the  Johnstown  district,  and  its  entrance 
into  northern  New  Jersey  was  through  the  purchase  of  the 
United  States  Stores  Company.  These  two  additions  to  the  chain 
have  not  been  very  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoint  of  profits 
since  their  purchase,  although  the  company  reports  that  1931 
sales  to  date  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  over  the  like 
period  a  year  ago. 

Weeding  out  the  smaller,  low-profit  units  and  the  merging  of 
two  small  outlets  into  one  large  store  in  a  more  profitable  loca¬ 
tion,  has  been  followed  by  a  resultant  increase  in  volume  at 
lower  proportionate  cost  of  sales  in  many  cases.  As  several  new 
stores  have  been  opened,  however,  the  effect  of  relocating  some 
stores  and  the  merging  of  others  has  not  made  much  change  in 
the  net  number  of  stores  operated  in  either  territory. 

The  last  report  of  the  company  shows  sales  up  to  May  21  to¬ 
talled  $58,551,595,  as  compared  with  $60,588,288  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year,  a  decline  of  $2,036,693,  or  3.3  per  cent. 
Although  the  company  does  not  issue  tonnage  figures,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  sold  during  this  period  showed  a  substantial  gain 
over  the  same  period  in  1930,  due  in  part  to  the  steady  decline  in 
commodity  prices  during  the  past  months. 

Comparisons  of  the  company’s  monthy  sales  figures  since  the 
first  of  the  year  reveal  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  decline 
was  in  the  four  v/eeks  ended  May  30,  when  sales  were  of  $538,- 
273,  or  4.9  per  cent  from  the  same  four  weeks  in  1930,  and,  the 
least,  sales  for  the  four  weeks  ended  February  28,  when  sales 
declined  but  $176,869,  or  1.5  per  cent  from  the  same  period  in 
the  previous  year. 

American  Stores  continues  in  a  strong  financial  condition.  As 
of  December  31,  last,  it  reported  current  assets  of  $21,432,459, 
against  current  liabilities  of  $3,962,933.  Current  assets  included 
$4,189,807  in  cash,  or  $226,874  more  than  the  total  current  lia¬ 
bilities. 

Chain  Store  Taxation  Discussion  Scheduled — With  more  and 
"more  states  climbing  on  the  band  wagon  with  either  anti-chain 
store  tax  law's  or  announced  intentions  to  introduce  such  meas¬ 
ures  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Legislatures,  much  inter¬ 
est  is  attached  to  the  six-day  symposium  on  the  subject  of  chains 
with  special  discussion  of  the  present  wave  of  anti-taxation 
legislation  to  be  held  next  week  at  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville. 

The  meeting  will  be  attended  by  leaders  in  the  chain  store 
industry  and  other  prominent  public  figures.  Among  those 
scheduled  to  speak  are  Senator  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  of  Idaho; 
A.  W.  Hughes,  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  chain;  Alvip  Dodd  and  Albert 
H.  Morrill,  both  of  the  Kroger  group;  J.  Frank  Grimes,  of  the 
Independent  Grocers  Alliance,  Chicago,  and  Prof.  Clyde  W. 
Phelps,  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga. 

The  scheduled  program  specifically  plans  for  a  discussion  of 
the  Indiana  decision  in  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  State  tax  measure  and  chain  store  taxation  or  regu¬ 
latory  laws  in  general. 

Many  State  legislatures  whose  sessions  have  carried  over  into 
the  summer  months  have  discussed  legislation  similar  to  In¬ 
diana’s  graduated  tax  measure. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  chains  wrill  face  a  barrage  of 
tax  measures  when  the  winter  sessions  of  the  State  legislatures 
commence. 
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Your  Increased 
Values 
Require 
Increased 
Fire  Insurance 

Each  increase  in  the 
amount  of  your  insur¬ 
ance  means  an  increase 
in  your  share  of  the 
saving. 

Write— wire—or  phone 
—your  additional 
requirements. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 

Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


The  teacher  was  testing-  the  knowledge  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  class.  Slapping  a  half-dollar  on  the  desk,  she 
said  sharply,  “What  is  that?” 

Instantly  a  voice  from  the  back  row,  “Tails!” — 
Public  Service. 


After  a  special  sermon  in  support  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  when  the  contribution  plate  was  presented  tc  a 
certain  man,  he  said  to  the  holder,  “I  don’t  believe  in 
missions.” 

“Then  take  some  out,”  said  the  deacon,  “it’s  for  the 
heathen.” — Trolley  News. 


Sympathizer — And  did  her  father  come  between 
you? 

Jilted  Suitor — No — ^behind  me! 


“I  wonder  when  Joan  and,  Edward  are  going  to  be 
married?” 

“Never,  I’m  afraid.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  she  won’t  marry  him  until  he  pays  his 
debts,  and  he  can’t  pay  his  debts  until  she  m.arrie.s 
him.” 


New  Boarder — When  I  left  my  last  boarding  place 
the  landlady  wept. 

Landlady — Well,  I  won’t.  I  always  collect  in  ad¬ 
vance. — Exchange. 


Said  the  toastmaster  to  the  next  speaker:  “Shall  I 
call  on  jmu,  William,  or  shall  I  let  them  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  awhile  ?” — Exchange. 


“1  am  afraid,  my  friend,  that  you  are  not  listening,” 
said  the  lecturer,  pointing  angrily  at  the  little  man  who 
was  yawning  in  a  front  seat. 

“I’m  not  a  friend  of  yours,”  retorted  the  little  man, 
“and  I’m  not  here  to  listen.  I’m  waiting  to  put  out  the 
lights  and  lock  up.” 


Bonnie  Bachelor — Well,  how  do  you  find  married 
life? 

Benedict — Great  fun.  My  wife  cooks  and  I  guess 
what  the  dish  is. — Exchange. 


Lady  (to  tramp) — Why  don’t  you  work  if  you  are 
hungry? 

Worn-out  Willie — I  tried  that  ma’am,  and  it  made 
me  hungrier. — Exchange. 


Clerk — Now  that  you’ve  seen  all  the  blankets  in  the 
store,  which  one  do  you  wish. 

Lady — Oh,  I  was  only  looking  for  a  friend,  and 
didn’t  expect  to  buy. 

Clerk — Well,  ma’am,  if  you  think  she’s  in  that  re¬ 
maining  blanket  up  there.  I’ll  take  it  down  for  you. — 
Clipped. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives,  Pactea  and  Gnma. 
adjuster,  for  Chain  Dericca. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BASKETS,  Picking 
Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J . 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wta. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mehy. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Grayity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  ^evating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Eilw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  BIAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  <3o.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyiu  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  (^.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (BoKSa. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINER 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennri>erg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salenv  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

PACrrORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODU(7rS,  Boxes,  Boxboards.  BU 
U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohiet 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Me^. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Macl^ie,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Maeb. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
t.  H.  Lanssenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C-o..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Selis  Corp..  Chicasu. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy..  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  EquipmenU 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas.  Elte. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works.  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  BalHmore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markere. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cent. 

Paper  Boxes.  Sm  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Ckieaga 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  lilachinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY, 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinaa. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Bwlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gsu- 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Anu  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Typew  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bu^n  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  CO.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Gan  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Veg'eUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimorsu 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systesn.  Sea 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

The  outstanding  vegetables  of  QUALITY  today 
are  SUPERTYPES  as  compared  with  the  original 
plants  that  our  forefathers  knew,  just  as  our  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  are  SUPERTYPES. 


PEDIGREED  LINES  OF  PEAS 


Through  75  years  of  intensive  effort  we  have  built  up  Pedigreed  lines  of 
QUALITY  Seed,  out  of  which  we  have  developed  strains  particularly  adapted 
to  the  exacting  demands  of  CANNERS.  Continuous,  painstaking  breeding 
is  required  not  only  for  developing  new  types  but  likewise  for  improving  ex¬ 
isting  varieties.  These  superior  stocks  and  the  experience  of  an  expert  per¬ 
sonnel  are  at  your  service. 

ASSOCIATED  STOCKS,  second  to  none,  are  known  and  used  extensively 
throughout  the  entire  canning  industry. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


